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In these days of 
economy in business 
and private life in 
the struggle to make 
both ends meet, the 
telephone manufacturing company is in a 
most difficult situation—the ends are far 
from meeting because the volume of sus- 
taining business from the operating tele- 
phone companies has shrunk to exceedingly 
small proportions. 

Estimates place the telephone manu fac- 
turers’ volume of business as between 80 
and 90 per cent less than it was about two 
years ago. Such business as is available 
is obtained by the manufacturers in many 
cases only after most keen competition in 
which frequently price-cutting plays an 
important part. The operating company’s 
point of view is to buy where cheapest; 
but is that the wisest policy? 

* * * * 

For years, the Independent manufacturer 
has been helping the operating company 
directly and indirectly. In the case of the 
small single exchange or two-exchange 
company, a great deal of aid has been given 
in engineering and proper planning for 
plant and switchboard requirements, in 
addition to advice in rate and various other 
problems. Equipment has been tested and 
troubles located and repaired, as well as 
instruction given as to proper methods of 
doing this work. 

A good share of this has been done by 
the traveling men of the sales staff of the 
manufacturer and the balance by the staff 
engineers of the manufacturer. Naturally, 
the expense of this service must be charged 


to the overhead manufacturing costs. 


THE OPERATING COMPANIES AND THE ‘,: 
MANUFACTURERS—PRICES 


These costs are increased, of course, by 
the time put in by the traveling salesmen 
in their visits to the operating companies. 
If one spends a day with one company 
where the actual work occupies only half 
a day or less, naturally it takes longer to 
make the rounds of his territory. More 
time than is absolutely necessary must be 
charged to the overhead, and this is re- 
flected indirectly in the costs. 

It also happens that companies consider- 
ing new or additional equipment, ask the 
salesmen of different companies to call on 
a certain date—that a decision will be made 
and the order awarded. Sometimes after 
the salesmen make a special trip at no small 
cost to the different manufacturers, decision 
is deferred or it is decided to repair the 
old equipment. 

This extra traveling expense can be 
saved the manufacturers, and ultimately 
the operating companies, by the latter de- 
termining definitely what is needed—new 
equipment or repairs to the old—before 
asking the salesmen to call. When the sales- 
men are once assembled final action should 
be taken, so another trip—and consequent 
expense—would be unnecessary. 

x * * * 

In the case of the large companies oper- 
ating many exchanges, a very small differ- 
ence in the unit prices means a great deal 
in the total amount of the purchase. Some 


executives of the headquarters offices of 


such companies, in demanding cut prices, 


fail to realize that 
manufacturers 
provide them with 
an important service, 
just as they do for 
the smaller telephone companies. 

In many cases, their small exchanges are 
in charge of one or two men who require 
aid in making repairs and locating troubles, 
the same as does the small local owner; 
and this service is provided by the manu- 
facturer’s salesman when he makes his reg- 
ular visit throughout his territory. 

In determining their buying on a price 
basis, the executives of the large and the 
small companies should give careful con- 
sideration to this service factor which has 
been supplied by the Independent manu- 
facturers for so many years. Should man- 
ufacturers, through insistent and persistent 
demands, be forced to a price-cutting policy 
below a point where a profit can be had, it 
would be the operating companies who 
would be the eventual sufferers. 

They might temporarily benefit through 
the savings on purchases due to unreason- 
ably low prices, but the manufacturer 
could not long continue in business. With 
the established and dependable manufac- 
turers out of business, the operating com- 
panies would be deprived of their sources 
of supply and service, based upon experi- 
ence and actual knowledge of their indi- 
vidual requirements. Repair parts would 
be difficult to obtain, if obtainable at all. 

So operating telephone companies should 
favor the manufacturer with whom he has 
had pleasant relations for years, and not 
demand unreasonable prices during these 


times of stress for all of us. Those in the 
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industry should all stick together, and the 
various branches aid one another, for the 
good of the entire industry. 

* * * *K 

The factors which enter into the prices 
set upon equipment, apparatus and supplies 
by the manufacturers are many and are 
dependent upon various conditions. The 
prices of some raw materials are lower, it 
is true. The overhead charges, such as 
taxes and interest charges, are no lower 
as is the case with operating companies, 
and depreciation is always at work. 

The manufacturers have machinery for 
turning out finished products at a quantity 
rate. But operating companies are not pur- 
chasing in quantity lots now; they buy in 
unit lots, mostly. Hence, manufacturers 
buy raw materials in unit lots rather than 
quantity lots—and the total price paid is 
not much, if any, less than the former price 
paid for raw materials, in quantity lots. 

As the finished material is not turned 
out in quantity lots, only one-half or one- 
fourth or less machines are used for the 
work. But one person can tend the oper- 
ation of a half-dozen machines as well as 
only one machine—just as one operator can 
handle calls from 100 subscriber lines as 
So the 


manufacturers’ wage cost is considerably 


easily as calls from 25 or 50 lines. 


higher than for quantity production. 
There is thus, according to manufactur- 
ing experts, no possible chance to make 
price reductions on small lots, manufactur- 
ing, handling and packaging considered. 


The only way price reductions may come 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 14 
and 15. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 
14 and 15. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








would be a trend towards more business— 
greater production—with the present costs 
of labor and materials. 

es « 

With the manufacturers endeavoring to 
keep their contacts with customers and to 
maintain the service furnished by their 
salesmen in the way of aid in maintenance 
and trouble location, they have passed on 
to customers whatever benefits of lowered 
costs they have been able to attain up to 
the present time. These, however, are not 
radical cuts in prices, for the reasons out- 
lined. 

For their own future protection, the op- 
erating companies should carefully scan 
the prices submitted to them before mak- 
ing purchases and give the manufacturer 
with whom they have dealt for years the 


benefit of any slight discrepancies in prices. 
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Should there be any radical differences in 
prices, there is evidently something wrong, 
and careful inquiry should be made as to 
the reasons. 

* * * * 

Generally speaking, the prices of the 
various manufacturers for standard articles 
do not vary greatly. In some branches oi 
the telephone supply business, prices are 
quoted much below what may be termed 
reasonable figures—for instance, for poles. 

The pole manufacturers and the oper- 
ating companies know what are reasonable 
Both have been in busi- 
ness many years ‘and know what variations 


prices for poles. 
are reasonable. Surely the operating com- 
panies should not demand—even under the 
present condition of large pole supplies— 
poles at prices which they know are greatly 
below the cost of production under the 
most efficient of present-day cost systems. 

With the large amount of road improve- 
ment work which is under way, or pro- 
posed, in a number of states, there is need 
for a goodly number of poles to replace the 
old ones which are in pole lines to be moved. 
This work should aid in disposing of the 
excess stock of poles without the pole man- 
ufacturers being forced to accept orders at 
unreasonably low prices—prices far below 
cost of production. 

* * * * 

The executives of telephone companies, 
both large and small, would do well to con- 
sider the situation of the manufacturers 
and how their future welfare is interwoven 


with that of the operating companies. 


Minnesota Hears Farm Industry’s Leaders 


Farm Industry's Situation and Relief Methods Considered at Convention*of 
Minnesota Telephone Association—Well-Being of Telephone Companies De- 
pendent Upon Prosperity of Farmer—Cooperation With Farm Organizations 


The annual conventions of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association always draw a large 
attendance from the many member compa- 
nies. And this year’s annual meeting—the 
24th—was no exception. The total regis- 
tration was little, if any, less than last year 
if allowance is made for decreased attend- 
ance from among the managers of one of 
the large companies which usually sends all 
of its managers to the convention. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel St. Paul, 
St. Paul, on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, January 25, 26 and 27. 

It is significant that despite the great fall- 
ing off in business which the companies 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


have suffered there were so many repre- 
sentatives of the smaller companies present. 
Minnesota, like all agricultural states, is in 
distress. The small telephone companies in 
that state are, in a very great measure, 
dependent upon the prosperity of the far- 
mer for their own prosperity. 

Special consideration was given during 
the convention to the situation of the farm- 
ing industry and the relation to it of the 
telephone companies. The presentation of 
the plight of the farming industry was 
ably made by leaders in the state farm or- 
ganizations and also by men closely allied 
to the farming inustry. 


Everyone attending the convention was 
thoroughly convinced that the prosperity 
of the farm is a most vital factor in re- 
storing prosperity to the country. They 
learned exactly what the farm organiza- 
tions are considering. It was felt by the 
Minnesota telephone people that they can 
make a definite contribution toward the 
return of prosperity to the farm through 
cooperating in plans that will bring about 
a rise in the farm commodity prices. Un- 
doubtedly when legislation, unitedly spon- 
sored by the national farm organizations, 
is presented to Congress, they will be active 
in advocating its adoption. 
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Inflation, deflation and reflation were dis- 
cussed at length by various speakers. The 
greatest impression upon the telephone peo- 
ple was made probably by E. G. Quamme, 
former president of the St. Paul Federal 
Land Bank, in the presentation of a plan 
to refinance farm mortgages. The principles 
advocated by Mr. Quamme appeared most 
practical and easily adapted to the existing 
machinery and farm agencies. 

The Minnesota telephone people showed 
themselves most sympathetic to the farmer 
and evidenced their concern in his welfare 
by close and intent interest paid to the 
remarks of all of the speakers relative to 
the farm situation. 

The Minnesota telephone industry has 
suffered during this depression, particularly 
in the past few months; but those present 
at the convention lost no time in bemoaning 
their condition. What they were inter- 
ested in were ways and means whereby 
telephone service can be continued to meet 
conditions of the future. As the farm situ- 
ation is a most important factor, it is likely 
that, with the information garnered at the 
convention, the. telephone people will be 
able to cooperate effectively with the far- 
mer for improving conditions. 

At the concluding session on Friday a 
number of managers related their experi- 
ences in collecting telephone rentals, and 
not a few told of bartering service for 

















President S. A. Rask, of Blooming Prairie, 

Emphasized the Dependence of the Tele—- 

Phone Industry Upon the Prosperity of the 
American Farmer. 


various farm products—corn, pigs, cows, 
eggs, chickens, even a shotgun, have been 
taken in exchange for service with every 
one satisfied. In one case, a shed in a pole 
yard shelters a cow. The president of the 
company milks it in the morning and the 
lineman milks at night—and in the sum- 
mer the cow keeps the grass down in the 
pole yard. 
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The annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance, was held on Wednesday evening. 
It was largely attended as usual and every- 
one heartily enjoyed the entire evening. An 
excellent entertainment was presented and 
this was followed by dancing. Many old 
acquaintances were renewed and new ones 
made during the course of the informal, 
friendly evening of the Minnesota telephone 
family. 

At the concluding session on Thursday 
morning all the directors were reelected, 
as follows: 

P. M. Ferguson, Mankato; Jay Greaves, 
Glencoe; A. H. Dreyer, Starbuck; G. M. 
Dwelle, Lake City; H. F. Lueders, Nor- 
wood; Hans Swanson, Warren; S. A. Rask, 
Blooming Prairie; Irving Todd, Hastings ; 
E. L. Wright, Alexandria, and F. C. Mar- 
vin, Zumbrota. 

At a meeting of the directors in the 
aiternoon, E. L. Wright of Alexandria, 
secretary-treasurer, Alexandria Telephone 
Co., was elected president; F. C. Marvin, 
manager of the Zumbrota Telephone Co.., 
Zumbrota, was reelected vice-president, 
and J. C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Wright is the third generation of 
his family in the telephone business, his 
grandfather having been the organizer of 
the Alexandria company. He has served 
continuously on the board of directors since 
1927, succeeding his father, the late E. P. 
Wright, who was president of the asso- 
ciation during 1926. 

The Opening Session 

The first session of the convention’ was 
called to order on Wednesday afternoon, 
January 25, about 2 o’clock by President 
S. A. Rask, of Blooming Prairie. Mr. 
Rask spoke briefly referring to legislative 
matters after which he turned the chair 
over to Irving Todd, of Hastings. 

Commenting on the legislative situation, 
President Rask said: 

“Now that the legislature is in session, 
some of us are apprehensive. As a matter 
of fact, I doubt if the session this year will 
be much worse or much better than the 
sessions of the past. The telephone com- 
panies are not asking any favors of the 
legislature. All they want is to be left 
alone to work out their own problems. 

There is some legislation pending, how- 
ever, which would work a real hardship.” 

He then cited a bill reported out for 
passage by the civil administration commit- 
tee of the House. The measure provides 
that any company whose rates are investi- 
gated by the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission must pay for the cost of the in- 
vestigation. 

“This legislation would work a par- 
ticular hardship on the smaller companies 
throughout the state,” Mr. Rask said. “It 
would almost put many of them out of 
business. It is up to all of us to make 
this fact known to the representative from 
our districts.” 
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President Rask referred to Minnesota 
creating new wealth each year and that it 
must come out of agriculture. “So all are 
dependent on agriculture, especially the 
telephone industry, as it is a basic industry,” 
said he. Further emphasizing the impor- 
tance of agriculture, he stated there are 30 

















E. L. Wright, of Alexandria, New President 

of the Minnesota Telephone Association, is 

the Third Generation of His Family in the 
Telephone Business. 


million people on the land, while 20 million 
live in the villages and towns in the agri- 
cultural territories, and every dollar for 
their support has to come from the farm. 

He quoted figures showing that the gross 
income of agriculture in 1919 was 17 bil- 
lion dollars. In 1929 it was 12 billicn; in 
1931, 7 billion; and in 1932 slightly under 
five billion dollars. These figures conclu- 
sively prove the need of concerted effort to 
re-establish the farmers’ income. 

The first speaker on the program pre- 
sented by Chairman Todd was H. B. Mac- 
Meal, of Chicago, sales manager, Runzel 
Cord & Wire Co. Mr. MacMeal, who was 
one of the early Independent telephone 
magazine publishers, recounted reminis- 
cences of the early days of the industry. 

“It is a long hark from the peak of 
20,000,000 telephones to 40 years ago when 
there were less telephones in the United 
States than there are now in the Twin 
Cities,” said he. “The intervening years 
have brought about a remarkable change in 
our methods of communication; and there 
should be something of pride in the thought 
that we have been part of this development, 
bringing not only a nation but the entire 
world into closer relationship through the 
instrumentality of the far-flung telephone. 

“Some of you men can go back with me 
to those long-ago yesterdays—not so long 
as time is measured but long in accomplish- 
ment, experience and friendship. 
us then could 


None of 


foresee the remarkable 








12 
growth of this talking toy, nor its influence 
on the lives of the American people.” 

Mr. MacMeal then took up the early days 
of Independent manufacturing, mentioning 
Elisha Gray and Milo G. Kellogg. He re- 
ferred to the beginnings of the Automatic 
Electric Co. under Joseph Harris, and also 
to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. Many Independent manufac- 
turers were mentioned and he stated that 
there were something like 44 at one time. 


other 


Taking up the developments in the oper- 
ating field, the speaker told of the pre- 
liminary meeting in Chicago for organiza- 
tion of the first naticnal Independent asso- 
ciation which resulted in the first conven- 
tion being called to meet in Detroit in 1897. 
A number of those who attended that meet- 
ing were mentioned, some of whom are still 
active in the telephone field. 

In closing, Mr. MacMeal said: “I think 
we all have a feeling of pride in the part 
we have played in bringing the world into 

relationship through the omni- 
telephone. It has revolutionized 
our methods of communication and _ its 
value to civilization is immeasurable. 


a_ closer 
present 


“It has been pleasant to have’ worked 
with the telephone men of yesterday as it 
is pleasant to work with the telephone men 
of today. We have all striven for a com- 
mon purpose—those of us who are here 
today and those who have ‘wrapped the 
drapery of their couch around them and 
lain down to pleasant dreams.’ ” 

He then read two poems, one a para- 
phrase of “Spoon River Anthology” and 
the other “The Voice of the World,” which 
have been published in a previous issue of 
TELEPHONY, 

W. A. Eckles, of Blue Earth, generai 
Blue Earth Valley Telephone 
Co., gave interesting observations and re- 
lated experiences during a trip throughout 
Europe last summer. He was very enthusi- 
astic over the trip which included England, 
Norway and Central Europe. He paid a 
high tribute to the English as standing up 
uncomplainingly under the burdens brought 


manager, 


on by the depression. Denmark is the most 
prosperous farm country he has seen. 
The last speaker on the program was 
Rk. F. Wilder, of St. Paul, vice-president, 
Tri State Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
spoke on the subject, “My Impressions of 
the Telephone Industry in Minnesota.” 
While the telephone industry in common 
with other industries is not prosperous, Mr. 
Wilder expressed the belief that most of 
the Minnesota companies were probably 
better off than companies in other states. 
1933 will 


not be greater 


He expects the station loss in 
continue and that it will 
than 50 per cent. 

said, “that if the 
industry is not too much interfered with, 


“IT am confident,” he 


it will emerge from this depression in a 
fairly sound condition, which will assure 
the continuance of adequate, satisfactory 
telephone service for the future.” 
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Mr. Wilder’s address appears in full on 
other pages of this issue. 

The afternoon program was concluded 
with the showing of several films through 
the courtesy of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., of Minneapolis. The films 
showed various phases of telephone work. 
They were: 

“Sky Harbor,” illustrating the use of the 








H. B. MacMeal, of Chicago, in ‘‘Long-Ago 
Yesterdays,.’’ Reminisced at the Minnesota 
Convention as to Early Days of the In- 
dependent Manufacturers and Associations. 


telephone in aviation; “The Family A\l- 
bum,” showing the application of telephcne 
development in radio broadcasting, in the 
movies and in public address systems; “Un- 
der Water Speech Ways,” showing various 
installations of underwater cable by the 
Bell System in different parts of the 
United States. 

The films were greatly enjoyed by all. 

Agricultural Conditions Discussed. 

The Thursday morning session was given 
over entirely to the situation of the farm- 
ing industry. The session was opened at 
10:30 o'clock by President Rask who in- 
troduced A. J. Olson, president, Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Olson stated that the farmers are 
organized, not as well as they ought to be, 
but as well as they can afford. Many of 
their officers are college men who have 
made a deep study of ccnditions and keep 
themselves well informed. 

“We cannot legislate prosperity to any- 
body,” said he, “but I say that if we, as 
farmers, cannot get legislative relief we 
are sunk, and that means that you go with 
us.” It is beginning to sink in, he stated, 
that agriculture must have a buying power 
before prosperity comes back. 

“You telephone folks,” he said, “aren't 
going to better your condition of losing 
telephone subscribers until we farmers first 
You are still maintain- 
ing your same old prices. They should 
I can ride to St. Paul from 
my home and back again for the money it 


get buying power. 


come down. 
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takes to talk 15 minutes over the long dis- 
tance telephone.” 

There are several things, in Mr. Olscn’s 
belief, that should be taken care of. He 
named, in order, the monetary system, cred- 
it, taxation, tariff and Philippine independ- 
ence. In discussing the monetary system 
he declared that it should be altered im- 
mediately. 

“Doesn't it seem silly,” he asked, “that 
we have given over our monetary system to 
a few individuals who have used it for 
their own selfish purposes? William J. 
Bryan was 37 years ahead of his time. | 
am now beginning to believe there was a 
lot of sense in what he said about free 
silver. 

“Germany outsmarted us at every turn. 
That country inflated its currency after the 
World war and adopted a policy so that 
many poor people paid off mortgages on 
their farms with a single egg.” 

The conditions in France due to infla- 
tion were cited, the prices for wheat being 
quoted as more than $1.50 a bushel in Amer- 
ican money. 

Mr. Olson's admonition was, “Get off 
the gold standard, the sooner the better.” 

He declared that the key to commodity 
prices is in the control of the monetary 
system. He quoted Dr. Warren, of the 
New York State Agricultural College at 
Cornell University, on the farm situation 
and declared that farms must be financed on 
an entirely different plan from that now in 
effect and at a low rate of interest. 

He said the farmer is being extended 
credit by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
in a ridiculous way. “Why,” he said, “they 
even ask you if your wife has a strong back 
so she can work if necessary. Agriculture 
must be extended credit at the same low 
rate of interest given to other groups.” 

Discussing taxation, Mr. Olson said that 
the subject is much over-talked. Now is 
a good time to reduce taxes, but cutting 
people off the payroll helps to lower com- 
modity prices and increases the vicious cir- 
cle. The basis of taxation should be broad- 
ened, he declared. In Minnesota it should 
be on an income basis and the real estate 
tax taken off. The real estate tax, he said, 
is one of the ways of driving the farmer 
off the land. 

In referring to the tariff, the speaker 
stated that agriculture needs protection as 
well as anything else, especially from the 
Philippine Islands. 

He declared that marketing methods can- 
not be changed until the monetary system 
is remedied, and that the commodity price 
is the first thing to come back. 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, called upon by President 
Rask, pointed out that the farm problem 
was pressing in the 90s; that it presses 
whenever the country gets into difficulty. 
He declared that he knows of no industry 
so unselfish as the telephone. It simply fur- 
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nished means of talking. 
interested in all industries. 
Mr. MacKinnon related that he had at- 
tended the hearings before committees of 
Congress when the framing of the taxes 
and the present revenue bill was under 
consideration. All of those testifying 
agreed that sufficient taxes should be raised 
to balance the budget, but none was willing 


It is, therefore, 


to have the tax raised on his particular 
product. 

Many solutions of the farm problem have 
been presented in Washingtcn; some are 
sane and some are wild, the speaker stated. 
but he believes that some solution will be 
He stated that he would like to see 
a moratorium on real estate taxes; that 


found. 


an income tax and a sales tax, if necessary, 
be established so as to afford a period for 
their 
A great deal of the tax troubles in 
his opinion is due to failure of the tax 


real-estate owners to catch up on 
taxes. 


machinery to function properly; we must 
pay attention to the lack of proper func- 
tioning of government. 

The final speaker on the morning pro- 
gram was E. G. Quamme, of St. Paul, a 
former president of the St. Paul Federal 
Land Bank, who spoke on the subject, “A 
Plan to Refinance Farm 
New Deal for Agriculture.” 


Mortgages—A 


Mr. Quamme stated that the farmers are 
not radical; in all history they have been 
conservative, and the bankers have come 
from the farmers. 

Briefly presenting the situation in this 
country, the speaker said that there are 200 
billion dcllars of debts and about 40 billion 
dollars of income. 

One school advocates a scaling of the 
debts; if not, there will be a wholesale 
scaling of debts and repudiation. 

Another school says that we must con- 
cern ourselves only with money and credit; 
that we ‘must have cheaper gold or debts 
will never be paid. 

Another school studies trade with for- 
eign countries; where the countries allow 
citizens to buy only enough to balance the 
outgo and income. 

Still another declares that we 
must control our production according to 
our means and the market to be found. 


school 


It is Mr. Quamme’s belief that we will 
have to do all these things to save our 
nation. We will do them not because we 
like it but must do them. 

The United States is the only country in 
the world, the speaker stated, that does 
not have a just appreciation of the land or 
soil. He said that until 1916 he had not 
appreciated this either. Then he learned 
the European idea, which says that land 
and soil are different from any cther kinds 
Ol property. 

“The soil of good farm land has life: it 
is a living thing, and produces out of it- 
self. It is the yardstick which determines 
how many people there can be. Until there 
is a sound agricultural policy as a base, 
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everybody must stand aside as the life of 
the nation depends upon it. When such a 
policy is established, the superstructure can 
be built. 

“In France it was declared that if agri- 
culture is unsound at the base, industry will 
be destroyed.” 

“This is now being understood in this 
country,’ Mr. Quamme declared.. “When 
people talk, they talk one for the farmer 
and two for themselves.” He _ predicted 
that if farmers continue losing their farms 
at the present rate, during the next two 
years, 80 per cent of the farmers will have 

















J. C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, Was Unani- 
mously Reelected Secretary—Treasurer of 
the Minnesota Telephone Association, and 
His Excellent Work Highly Commended. 


lost their homes. This is of national im- 
portance. 

“We have reached the state when we 
must plan the re-homesteading of the coun- 
try,” the speaker declared. “lor two years 
we have been endeavoring to legislate relief 
but it has done little gcod. We have been 
thawing out at the top and freezing at the 
bottom. France repudiated 80 per cent of 
her debts and is the most prosperous coun- 
try in the world and has no unemploy- 
ment.” 

Mr. Quamme declared himself just as 
much afraid of uncontrolled inflaticn as of 
uncontrolled deflation. 

“We have lost over 200 billion dollars in 
the past two years by deflation,” said he. 
“As we now expand again, do not call it 
inflation. If we take the year 1914 as a 
benchmark, then we go a long ways on, 
not inflation but reflation. 
inflation until we 


We do not have 
reach the commodity 
price level of 1914, a normal basis of com- 
modity prices. If this is not done, we are 
going to be faced with a wholesale re- 
pudiation of debts.” 

“I have studied every financial system of 
the world over a period of years,” he con- 
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tinued, “and have worked out a plan and 
submitted it to the best thinkers of the 
country. It has shocked them but they are 
now giving it considerable thought. 

“The plan is interesting because it em- 
bedies many important features that must 
be taken into consideration at this time. 
The situation with respect to our farmers, 
at the present time, is such that old meth- 
ods will not suffice to properly take care of 
it. Refinancing must be on a broad scale, 
and the method pursued will have to be 
along new lines. 

Any plan adopted must be based on sound 
economics and sound financing in order to 
succeed. In order to create no new costs, 
we should try as far as possible, to make 
use of established agencies. We must keep 
in mind that the cost of government must 
be reduced. 

One of the important factors in farm relief 
is the reduction of taxes; and if we are to 
reduce taxes, we cannot create new govern- 
mental agencies now. Fortunately, we have 
in existence such agencies as the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Federal Land Bank, and 
our agricultural extension departments. We 
must, and can, make use of these agencies 
to serve our purpose at this time.” 

The plan proposed by Mr. Quamme in 
brief is as follows: 

First: The loans will be appraised by 
the Federal Land Bank organization, em- 
ploying federal appraisers for the purpose. 
Use is also suggested of the agricultural 
colleges, the extens:on departments and the 
county agents. The well-trained agricul- 
tural agents, located in every county, can 
be of great service in assisting to establish 
the proper value on the farms at this time 
on an earning basis. 
good 


In placing the true value on a 


productive farm, consideration must be 
taken of the income value over a period of 
years and the best method of farming for 
that particular farm, taking all factcrs into 
Loans, no doubt, will be 
confined to actual farmers who reside on 
and operate the 


eliminating speculative loans. 


consideration. 


farms themseives, thus 

Second: Such loans as are approved will 
be accepted and closed by the Federal Land 
Bank and become a part of its assets. 

Third: These loans will then be assem- 
bled in schedules of $250,000 and signed to 
the registrar in regular series. 

Fourth: The registrar will hold these 
securities and issue against them a like 
amount of federal farm loan bonds which 
will be given to the Federal Land Bank as 
consideration and payment. 

Fifth: The bonds will be pledged by the 
Federal Land Bank with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank as fundamental security for a 
currency issue, and asset currency will be 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank and 
given to the Federal Land Bank as ccn- 
sideration and payment. This currency will 
be used by the Federal Land Bank in ex- 
tending its operations. 
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The Attendance at the Annual Banquet, Entertainment and Dance of the Minnesota Telephone Association From Among the Small Companies Was Practically the Same as Usual. 


The Association’s Annual Convention Was Held at Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, January 25, 26 and 27. 


Every One Had an Evening of Real Enjoyment and Pleasure. 
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Sixth: It has been suggested that the an- 
nual rate to be charged the farmer on his 
mortgage should be 2 per cent, to be di- 
vided as follows: 

To the Federal Land Bank, one-half of 
1 per cent to cover cost of operations and 
to establish an assurance fund; one-half 
of 1 per cent to be paid to the United 
States government to cover the cost of is- 
suing the bonds and currency, and to give 
the government a profit; and the balance 
ot 1 per cent should constitute an amortiza- 
tion payment—this 1 per cent to be turned 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank to be 
used by it in retiring the currency_so issued. 

“Experience has shown,” continued Mr. 
Quamme, “that the cost of operating the 
Federal Land Bank is about one-quarter 
of 1 per cent. The one-half of 1 per cent 
would, therefore, make it possible to cre- 
ate a fund to take care of the debts and 
obligations of those who die before they 
repay the loan. The one-half of 1 per 
cent which goes to the government would 
be a new source of income and would be a 
substantial amount every year. The 1 per 
cent amortization would automatically re- 
tire this currency. 

“The system would, therefore, be no bur- 
den to the taxpayers of the country. The 
currency issued would not be inflation; it 
would be currency expansion instead. The 
currency would be well secured by the best 
fundamental security that we have—the soil 
of the country and its universal productive 
power. 

The retirement of the currency is auto- 
matically taken care of by the earning 
power of the agricultural industry as a 
whole. We need currency expansion at this 
time and credit extension. This plan would 
spread the currency expansion and credit 
extension into every community, thus mak- 
ing it national in scope immediately. 

Expanding the currency, based upon as- 
sets instead of gold and silver, is no new 
experiment. We had experience with that 
during the war and the post-war period, 
having issued over five billion dollars of 
such currency with resulting benefit to our 
whole economic structure. It is estimated 
that it will take from four to five billion 
dollars to refinance agriculture during this 
reconstruction period, and we have cur- 
rency expansion experience up to that 
point. 

At the present time there is no market 
for farm mortgages. This creates a critical 
situation, for a farm mortgage is, and it 
should be, a standard form of currency. 
Farm mortgages are considered frozen as- 
sets at the present time. This in turn dis- 
turbs normal operation of important agen- 
cies such as mortgage companies, trust com- 
panies, savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies, and investors generally. This sys- 
tem would create an immediate market for 
farm mortgages and would make liquid 
again the assets of these institutions men- 
tioned. The plan can be started in opera- 
tion in about three weeks’ time. 
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By reducing the interest rate in this man- 
ner, the farmer’s buying power would be 
re-established, permitting him to make nec- 
essary repairs and to purchase equipment 
and necessary appliances, both for the home 
and the farm. This would provide trade 
and traffic and put industry to work. It 
would hold people already on the farms 
and attract others to the land. The villages 
and towns in the country would benefit 
from the farmers’ buying power and their 
buying power would spread on up to the 
large cities and manufacturing centers.” 

The session adjourned at 12:45, practi- 
cally everyone remaining until then, held 
by the interest in Mr. Quamme’s address. 

The Depression and Regulation. 

The first speaker at the Thursday after- 
noon session was Frank Milhollan, Omaha, 
Neb., president of the Central West Public 
Service Co., who spoke on the subject, “The 
Depression and Regulation.” In his open- 
ing remarks, Mr. Milhollan expressed great 
appreciation of the work of the association 
and of Secretary Crowley, particularly, in 
the aid given his company. 

The speaker declared that the time has 
come when we should talk, and talk frank- 
ly. He said that the telephone industry has 
gone to extremes in extending credit and 
has made every effort to deal fairly with 
the farmer. “There is no industry,” said 
he, “which has had a more appreciative 
understanding of the farmer’s problem or 
dealt more fairly than has the telephone in- 
dustry.” 

Legislatures are now in session in most 
of the states, Mr. Milhollan said, and in 
the western group many of their members 
are farmers or represent farming commu- 
nities. They are being urged to enact leg- 
islation designed to correct wrongs, real or 
fancy. 

“In times of depression,” said he, “it is 
decidedly popular to be poor, and equally 
as unpopular to be accused of making 
money. The public, in its present frame of 
mind, will vote against the utilities. It is 
for lower telephone rates, higher taxes, or 
for any measure that will bring trouble to 
the utilities. For this, and other reasons, 
there is agitation for more and more regula- 
tion whereas we need less and less of it.” 

Mr. Milhollan then discussed regulation 
in its various phases and development, to- 
gether with its function and management. 
The period through which we are now pass- 
ing is a critical one but the exercise of 
common sense and honesty will prevent the 
further expansion of discontent and hard- 
ship, he believes. 

“There has been no time in history,” said 
he in closing, “when telephone service was 
better than it is today, notwithstanding our 
declining revenues. It is my conviction, 
however, that we have been too mcdest in 
the past in talking of our virtues. It is a 
wonderful thing to be a good listener but 
haven’t we been listening when we should 
have been talking?” 
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O. J. Lacy, St. Paul, executive vice- 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., in speaking upon “The Farmer’s 
Problem,” discussed the voluntary allot- 
ment act. 

“There is a disposition on the part of 
some men who have suffered to bring others 
to their own level,’ he said. He expressed 
the belief that that is not a good policy 
and declared he is not an exponent of any 
method to reduce others to a lower level. 
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He said that during the 1920's an arti- 
ficial condition made for a prosperity in 
which the farmer did not participate. “Our 
depression which started about October, 
1929,” he said, “was for the agriculturist 
a sub-depression. 

“When, in addition to this, we consider 
that the production of the farmer is sub- 
ject to the dangers of drouths, floods, hail, 
rust, smut, quack grass, foxtail, sow thistle, 

(Please turn to page 28.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Supervisor's Responsibilities in Connection With Handling Con- 
tract Calls—Instructions for Handling Calls Where the Tele- 
phone Subscribers Requests an Extra Period of Service—No. 84 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois 


The supervisor has certain responsibili- 
ties in connection with the handling of 
contract calls, as follows: 

If an operator reports that a calling 
party has stated that conversation was in- 
terrupted or transmission was unsatisfac- 
tory, or that service was suspended for 
part of the contract period, and she has 
no knowledge of such a condition, when 
conversation is finished, obtain the details 
of the interruption or other trouble and 
determine what allowance should be made, 
securing the subscriber’s agreement to this 
allowance. 

Determine if the overtime used exceeds 
this allowance, and if such is the case, se- 
cure the subscriber’s acceptance of the 
chargeable overtime in the usual way and 
make the necessary record entries on the 
ticket. 

If a subscriber requests an extra period 
of service on his contract, determine the 
type of service given and proceed thus: 

If the subscriber does not have a press 
contract, tell him that an extra period of 
service will be handled and billed as though 
he had made a regular call. If he wishes 
such a call, record the details on an “out” 
ticket in the usual way, ask the calling 
party to hold the line, give the ticket to 
the contract operator, and tell her to pro- 
ceed as on a regular call. 

If the subscriber has a press contract, 
tell him that you will arrange for the 
extra period of service if facilities are 
available. -As an exception, if there is a 
circuit shortage of 25 per cent or more 
of the normal circuit layout and traffic is 
delayed two hours or more, explain the 
conditions and tell him that 
periods can be furnished. 

If you arrange to give the extra period 
of service, write a contract ticket in the 
usual way, showing the starting time and 
the length of the extra period, and enter 
“extra period” in the “Special Instruction” 
space. Give the ticket to the contract 
operator and tell her to proceed as on a 
contract call. If more than one extra 


no extra 
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period of service is required, write a sep- 

arate contract ticket for each period. 

If a subscriber requests a change in 
his contract period outside of regular busi- 
ness hours, comply with the request if 
facilities are available but tell the sub- 
scriber that the new period will be fur- 
nished temporarily for one day only and 
that, if he desires the change on the next 
day or on a permanent basis, the matter 
should be taken up with the commercial 
department. 

If an operator tells you that the TTC 
contract operator has reported a shortage 
of circuits between the TTC and your of- 
fice, and that service under the contract 
may need to be reduced or suspended, im- 
mediately reach the employe locally desig- 
nated to handle such a case, give him the 
details including the class of contract, and 
ask how to proceed with the connection. 

If you are told to reduce or suspend 
service under the contract, give the con- 
tract operator this information; if you are 
told to give full service, tell the contract 
operator to proceed with the call. 

More information in connection with the 
supervisor’s responsibilities in handling 
contract calls will appear in next week’s 
series of questions and answers. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. What action should an operator take 

when she has received a WH on a 
ticket and the calling party refuses to 
talk although he did not cancel his call ? 

2. lf a DA report is received on the first 
attempt should the chargeable report 
received later be entered in the report 
space or after the subsequent attempt 
time on the back of the ticket? 

3. Is it necessary to explain to a distant 
operator why you do not take a “ticket 
transfer?” 

4. If each day’s calls are cancelled at mid- 
night, how long can a call, bearing a 
report charge, be carried over? 

What is an “A” call? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 32. 
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The Telephone Industry in Minnesota 


Impressions of Telephone Conditions in the State Given at Annual Convention 
of Minnesota Telephone Association—Review of Past Two Years—Recovery 
of Lost Stations Some Distance Ahead—Sales and Other Problems of Operation 


By R. F. Wilder, 


Vice-President, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


In order to anaylze one’s impressions as 
to the condition of the telephone industry 
in our state at the present time, it is help- 
ful to review briefly what has happened in 
the past two years. The present condition 
of the industry in Minnesota, as elsewhere, 
is attributable to, and a part of, the gen- 
eral business decline, commencing in the 
closing months of the year 1929 and con- 
tinuing to the present moment, with in- 
dications that in some lines further defla- 
tion and decline may still take place. 

The effects of the general decline in 
volume of business was naturally first felt 
in the largest financial and industrial cen- 
ters. The falling off of business volume 
was first noticeable to the manufacturer, 
then to the jobber, then to the retailer. It 
was but natural that the effects of the 
decline should be first felt by lines of gen- 
eral business and industry before reach- 
ing the utilities, in which group our serv- 
ice falls. 

We in Minnesota, not being immediately 
adjacent to the largest financial centers 
or the most highly-industrialized sections 
of the nation, did not feel these effects as 
quickly as companies furnishing telephone 
service in those sections. Also, we in Min- 
nesota, being largely dependent upon agri- 
culture, in which conditions have not been 
so good for the past decade, had not risen 
so high in the scale of prosperity and 
hence had not quite as far to fall as some 
other industries. 

As a result of this interval of delay in 
the effects of the depression reaching us, 
while growth in the telephone business 
slowed down through the year 1930, it did 
not entirely cease; and 1930 was _ the 
peak year in the telephone business in our 
state, most companies reaching, during that 
year, the high point in development of tele- 
phone usage, and the high point in tele- 
phone revenues. 

The year 1931 began without particularly 
noticeable differences from the closing 
quarter of the year 1930; but by the time 
we had gotten into the second quarter there 
was apparent a considerable decline in vol- 
ume of long distance toll business and a 
steady, although not extremely large, loss 
in telephone stations. As a consequence, at 
the close of the year 1931 nearly all com- 
panies had suffered material losses in the 
number of stations served and a substantial 
decline in total operating revenues. 

The year 1932 began with conditions no 
better than those in the closing quarter of 
the year 1931, but as we approached the 


middle of the year there were heavy losses 
of telephones and in revenues. These con- 
ditions prevailed throughout the remainder 
of the year. The only noticeable improve- 
ment was that the station losses, while 
continuing, were not quite as heavy in 
the last quarter of the year as in the two 
preceding quarters. 

The losses in telephone stations through- 
out the United States are conceded to be 

















R. F. Wilder, in Discussing Telephone Con- 

ditions in Minnesota, Said: ‘‘The Attitude 

of Our Employes Has Been of Inestimable 

Value to Us in Its Effect Upon Our Rela- 
tions With the Public.” 


at least 11 per cent, possibly 12 per cent 
during the year 1932, and the loss in toll 
business approached 25 per cent. While 
exact figures are not available at this mo- 
ment, it is my impression that the losses 
of stations of the entire industry in Min- 
nesota did not greatly exceed 10 per cent 
at an outside figure, and that the loss in 
toll business throughout the year was well 
under 20 per cent. The cold comfort that 
we derive from this is merely to the effect 
that we have not suffered to the same ex- 
tent as has our industry in some other 
states. 

The conditions which have prevailed for 
the past 18 months are something entirely 
new, unprecedented and unparalleled in the 
history of telephone service. We, who have 
been connected with the industry for the 
past quarter of a century or more, have 
never experienced a period to be compared 
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to that which we have been and are now 
going through. 

Year after year, since its inception, the 
telephone business has grown, each year 
showing an increase in the number of tele- 
phones served; each year a greater volume 
in the toll or long distance business and 
each year a growth or increase in operat- 
ing revenues. 

During previous years of business de- 
pression the telephone industry was going 
through a process of rapid development 
of use—both in the development as re- 
flected by stations in service and by the 
rapidly-expanding use of long distance 
service and facilities—so that, during such 
periods, while growth slowed down it did 
not altogether stop and did not go back- 
wards in stations, toll messages and rev- 





enues. 

During the past two years, as our busi- 
ness declined we had an altogether new 
problem; namely to adjust, so far as pos- 
sible, the expenses of furnishing telephone 
service to accord with the decline of tele- 
phone revenues caused by loss of busi- 
ness. We have been obliged to reduce our 
working forces, in many cases laying off 
employes who have long been connected 
with the industry. 

In the case of the larger companies we 
have quite generally established the five- 
day-week basis as the maximum for any 
employes—and in some cases, where pos- 
sib!e, shorter terms of employment during 
the week—so as to spread the work among 
as many people as possible and thus avoid 
contributing too greatly to the general un- 
employment situation. These shorter work- 
ing hours during the week fit fairly well 
and work out satisfactorily for the larger 
companies and larger exchange properties. 

On the other hand, the operations of the 
smaller exchanges do not adapt themselves 
to such conditions. As an extreme case 
a small company, operating but one small 
exchange with one maintenance employe 
and with but one operator at its switch- 
board at any one time, could not effect 
any saving in expense by shorter working 
hours, and could only meet requirements 
of the situation by reducing wages. 

Although telephone employes have never 
been paid too highly, such reductions were 
absolutely necessary and have been made 
quite generally throughout the - state. 
Nevertheless, although drastic economies 
have been placed in effect, the savings 
have not offset the loss in revenues, and 
the industry as a whole is earning very 
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materially less today than two years ago. 

This is a serious situation. To get a 
proper measure of it we cannot pause with 
consideration of what has happened in 1931 
and 1932 and the effect, during those years, 
of station loss and decline in toll business 
upon our earnings. 

To get a proper measure we must con- 
sider first, not what has happened in the 
past two years, but what revenues, ex- 
penses and net earnings we may anticipate 
for the coming 12 months, projected from 
the level of revenues, expenses and earn- 
ings now existent; and then further modify 
such projections by our very best estimates 
at this time of further declines in revy- 
enues that will come about, and what fur- 
ther economies in operation can be made. 

While no one wishes to set himself up 
as a prophet—and I am in nowise in- 
clined to be definite with regard to what 
the future may hold forth—I am strongly 
inclined to the opinion that our station 
losses for 1933 will, in most cases, be at 
least 50 per cent of those for 1932. This 
prediction may not hold true for the ex- 
tremely small exchange where the loss 
has been already a very high percentage 
of the total stations connected. 

All of this, while not very cheering 
should not be construed to be definitely 
pessimistic. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion at this time which, to my mind, war- 
rants the prediction for an early recovery 
of the telephone losses during the past two 
years; but there are indications and evi- 
dences that further losses will be sustained ; 
in fact, they have been occurring each day 
since the new year began. 

It seems reasonable to assume that we 
should be no more pessimistic than to antici- 
pate the possibility that following the next 
harvest, with a fair crop and slightly im- 
proved prices, we may anticipate the re- 
turn of some of our lost subscribers. Any 
political action tending to improve condi- 
tions in business and agriculture, in my 
opinion, could hardly make a sufficient im- 
pression before the coming harvest to be 
of material importance to us. 

Another reason for my inclining to the 
theory that the recovery will be some dis- 
tance ahead from the present and will re- 
wuire a somewhat extended time for re- 
gaining or recouping our losses, is based 
upon the fact that the effects of depression 
came to us last; and have continued, or 
will continue, for approximately three 
years. Therefore, it will take approximately 
the same time for complete recovery as 
the time elapsing from the day of the first 
effects until we shall have reached the bot- 
tom. 

Today’s Telephone Level. 

We, today, in Minnesota, are, in tele- 
phone development and usage, about back 
to the levels prevailing at the close of the 
year 1925. In other words, we went up 
from 1925 to 1930 and then have gone 
back in approximately three years to the 
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levels of 1925, and it would seem entirely 
reasonable that another three years would 
be required to bring us up to the levels of 
1929. 

While these losses have been heavy, and 
the effect upon our revenues has imposed 
many burdens and problems upon the man- 
agement of our operating companies, I feel 
that these losses would have been much 
heavier had we not endeavored to be as 
alert as we could, and used every means 
of selling telephone service to as many 
as we could who were able to pay for it. 


Customer Contact Plan. 

I believe most every company has availed 
itself of the services of all employes in 
sales efforts. In the larger companies we 
have diligently pursued what we call a 
“Customer Contact Plan,” in which plan 
every employe of the company makes as 
many contacts as is possible with propects 
for service, and turns in a written report 
of such contact to the department having 
charge of sales. 

For the good of the service these con- 
tacts have not been limited only to sales 
possibilities but have been broad enough to 
include all comments, criticisms and_ re- 
marks relative to the service furnished by 
the company. These have been of valuable 
assistance in bettering some phases of our 
service and also our relations with some of 
our customers. This has, without doubt, 
been good for us, for quite generally in 
the past decade, telephone service has sold 
itself, and we have in reality been order 
takers rather than salesmen. 

This will not do for the present time, 
nor for the future. We must develop, and 
keep constantly in service, alert selling or- 
ganizations. By this I do not mean that 
now is the time to organize a large sales 
force and spend a large amount of money 
in making a general canvass. The time 
may come for that but it is not warranted 
at this time. 

For the present, I believe we should 
avail ourselves of some sort of a customer 
contact plan for our employes, use our 
regular commercial forces to the best ad- 
vantage, following up, in particular, such 
reports as may be given by the traffic de- 
partment with regard to busy lines and 
congested facilities of individual customers 
which warrant the customer in increasing 
his facilities and making his business more 
accessible to such of the public as desire 
to reach him. 

Such plans are adaptable, on a large- 
scale basis, to the larger operating com- 
panies, but modifications of such plans can 
be carried out at least to some extent, by 
all companies. 

We have found in our company that our 
employes are particularly interested in sales 
of service, even though they are outside 
of the department whose particular func- 
tion includes sales. 

We have other problems, however, than 
sales. We must continue to operate so that 
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our service will be adequate and satistfac- 
tcry to the users. We must, with such 
economies as are possible, so maintain our 
plants that the service will be dependable, 
and that we will be able to handle the ad- 
ditional load when some of the business 
lost has returned to us. 

This brings to mind one point that | 
believe is not generally understood by the 
public; namely, that the operating expenses 
of the telephone company cannot be ad- 
justed in the same degree as our revenues 
are affected by loss of business. As we 
lose telephones, it is true that we have 
just so many subscribers’ instruments less 
to maintain; but insofar as the outside 
plant and our central office equipment is 
concerned, we have practically the same 
maintenance job as before these losses. 

We cannot, in our central offices, go to 
the extreme of crowding together, on a 
limited number of positions, all remaining 
subscribers‘ lines to be answered at those 
positions. To do so in a large exchange 
would require the changing of so many 
numbers that it would be exceedingly un- 
satisfactory to the subscribers affected. 
Also it would be necessary to take the re- 
verse step*some time in the future in 
spreading this load again; and the expense 
of the two changes would probably offset 
the advantages which would accure in the 
meantime. 

We cannot do as the manufacturer, who 
closes down one or more units or parts of 
his factory and thus adjusts operations to 
the sales output. We may lose one-half 
or three-quarters of the subscribers served 
by a rural circuit from any one of our 
exchanges; nevertheless we must maintain 
all of the wire, poles, crossarms and other 
component parts of the facilities making 
up that multi-party circuit serving the few 
remaining subscribers on the line. 

This same sort of illustration is true 
with regard to the cable serving a city 
block. We may lose a large percentage of 
subscribers residing in that block but, 
nevertheless, the cable, messenger wire, pole 
line and all other outside plant in that 
block must be maintained in an operating 
condition. 

Thus, it is easily to be seen that our 
maintenance charges will permit econcmies 
within certain limitations but that such lim- 
itations do not permit a reduction of main- 
tenance expense in direct proportion to loss 
of stations and revenue. 


Expenses Not Easily Adjusted. 

In the meantime, likewise, we must not 
overlook the fact that depreciation liability 
is steadily increasing and that this item of 
expense is nct affected by the degree of 
usage of these facilities for serving sub- 
scribers. 

Having touched thus lightly upon traffic, 
maintenance and depreciation expense, and 
having shown that these are not capable of 
adjustment in line with decline in volume 
of business, let us next consider commercial 
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Investigation discloses that this 
expense likewise cannot be materially re- 


expense. 


duced, even with the loss in stations, for the 
reason that during this period of depression 
the turnover in subscribers’ stations has 
been materially accelerated. 

As an example, I may say that in the 
business offices of our company, during the 
year 1932, there were written upward of 
7,000 more work orders for station installa- 
tions and removals than during the year 
1931. Thus the volume of business handled 
through these offices entailed a greater ex- 
pense by reason of the loss of telephones. 
It is pertinent to state also that the removal 
of these stations increased the maintenance 
expense, since the actual cost of removal, 
including the wiring loss, is charged to the 
No. 607 Account-Station Removal and 
Changes. 

It is during times like these that a very 
accurate measure of the personnel of an 
organization may be had. Because of the 
decline in revenues and the necessity for 
economies, we have been obliged to call 
upon our employes for sacrifices in earnings 
and in time and in extra effort to carry on. 
I feel that it is a matter of pride with all 
of us that we can say that throughout the 
whole industry, from the officials down to 
the lowliest employe, every one has done his 
best to help carry on under these adverse 
conditions; and that he has not only done 
his best but each and every one has done 
so most cheerfully. 

The attitude of our employes has been 
of inestimable value to us in its effect upon 
our relations with the public. I believe that 
we can truthfully say that on the whole, 
and considering the times, the public rela- 
tions of the telephone companies are good 
today. It is true that we have requests 
and petitions for lowering of rates. These 
are all directly traceable to the fact that 
commodity prices in most lines have fallen, 
and the public naturally does not well un- 
derstand why service rates should not like- 
wise have declined. 

The majority of requests and petitions 
for lower rates have originated with rural 
subscribers. This is perfectly natural since 
the farmers’ economic condition has been 
getting steadily worse for some period of 
time, and he has felt the sharpest decline 
in prices for commodities which he has to 
sell. 

’ Many of our rural patrons, whom we 
have met in conferences relative to tele- 
phone rates, are almost in despair with re- 
gard to their own financial conditions. Con- 
sequently, they are not in a mood to give 
much consideration to whether or not the 
telephone company is making a fair return, 
or any return at all, upon its investment. 
The attitude of these farmers is pretty 
much to the effect that they are not making 


money, and they have no particular interest 
in whether the telephone companies are or 
are not. 


I believe that all company managements 
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have felt that this attitude on the part of 
our rural patrons should not, at this time, 
be unduly criticized; that we, in their posi- 
tions, would be much inclined to take the 
same attitude; and that we should take 
particular pains in our contacts with these 
users to be so entirely reasonable and care- 
ful in presentations of our side of the pic- 
ture that we do not create bitterness and 
hard feelings to complicate our relations. 

Insofar as my knowledge extends, the tel- 
ephone companies have handled these situa- 
tions fairly well. While we have not elimi- 
nated from the rural subscriber’s mind 








When in Situations Which Must 
Be Endured. 

When we see ourselves in a situation 
which must be endured and gone 
through, it is best to make up our 
minds to it, meet it with firmness, and 
accommodate everything to it in the best 
way practicable. This lessens the evil; 
while fretting and fuming only serve to 
increase your own torments.—Thomas 
Jefferson. 








either the desire or the opinion that his 
rates should be lowered, we have at least 
got the majority of reasonable-minded sub- 
scribers to feel that our position is fairly 
stated when we say that we cannot lower 
rates, not that we will not. 

All in all, considering the economic con- 
ditions we are passing through, and the 
general lack of complete understanding of 
the earnings of the telephone industry, I 
repeat that, even today, we can say that our 
public relations are good. This is evidenced 
by the contacts each of us makes outside 
of business hours, and by the atmosphere 
surrounding transactions with subscribers 
in our business offices. 

Every effort should be made by each of 
us connected with the telephone service to 
give to the public a better understanding 
of our situation. 

It is well-recognized that telephone ser- 
vice, like the service of other public utili- 
ties, railroads, traction corporations, etc., 
is vitally necessary for our daily lives and 
well-being But I wonder if the average 
throughout the United States 
realizes that it is to his advantage that the 
telephone industry throughout the country 
has not been obliged to lean upon the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. at this time, as 
have many of the railroads, financial insti- 
tutions and other concerns; and that he is 
better off in the tax bill that he will be 
called upon to pay in all likelihood, if tele- 
phone companies are not unduly harrassed 
by rate regulatory bodies and put to too 
much 


tax-payer 


defend their earnings 
which are not now, and never have been, 
unreasonable. 


expense to 


[ am confident that the industry, if not 
too much interfered with, will emerge from 
this depression in a fairly sound condition, 
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which event would assure the continuance 
of adequate, satisfactory telephone service 
for the future. 

At this point there comes to my mind 
one thing that I have not so far mentioned 
among the obligations or burdens now rest- 
ing upon the telephone management. 

We, of course, must see that the service 
furnished to the public does not de- 
teriorate; we must be alert to sell as much 
telephone service as we can; we must cul- 
tivate and improve, wherever possible, our 
relations with the public; we must make 
and put into effect all economies possible 
which will not tend to degrade the service; 
we must be as considerate as we can of our 
employes; and we must endeavor to pro- 
duce a net earning for our stockholders 
wherever possible, and if there be deficits, 
to hold such deficits to a minimum. 

In doing all of these things, however, 
we should keep clearly before ourselves 
this fact: That sooner or later the volume 
of business is coming back, and we will 
have to be prepared to build additions and 
extensions and make improvements to our 
plants; that to do these things additional 
capital will be required; and that if we 
are to be in a position to command the 
needed capital on reasonable terms, we must 
have shown that we were ccmpetent to 
manage our properties, not only during 
times which are favorable, because of good 
business conditions, but that we did eff- 
ciently manage our business during times 
of depression. 

It is upon such a record of how we have 
maintained and operated our plants, what 
earnings’ situation we can 
with prospects of future earnings reason- 
ably well-assured, that we must anticipate 
our future financing. 

This particular job is ahead of us and 
will have to be done by ourselves, for, in 
my opinion, there will not be the opportu- 
nity for change of ownership and the pass- 
ing of these obligations to others. It is of 
importance that this last point be clear) 
shown to the public, since the assurance of 
a continuation of our particular utility 
service is in their interest as well as in the 


disclose and 


interest of the owners of the properties. 

As I have before stated, I believe that 
recovery from present conditions will be 
somewhat slow in our industry as well as 
in other lines; and it will require some 
time for a movement to get under way but 
that such movement will gradually accel- 
erate. 

I believe that the volume of. toll business 
will increase faster than will our recover) 
of stations. I believe that this will be a 
slow, painstaking process, and that no wiz- 
ardry, no revolutionary methods will avail : 
but by careful attention to sales of service. 
to the maintenance and operation of our 
plants, we will gradually emerge from the 
present conditions. 

It is by our works that we shall be 
known and, therefore, I say to you let us 
“carry on.” 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Rural Subscriber Impressed with 
Value of Telephone. 

When a fire breaks out in a farmer’s 
home, his best protection against property 
loss hinges upon whether or not he has a 
telephone in the house to call for help. Pro- 
viding he does have a telephone, everything 
then depends upon the alertness and quick- 
thinking of the telephone operator in put- 
ting through the alarm to the local fire 
department, and to neighbors if in the 
country, together with the speed and effi- 
ciency of the response. 

Nick Mai, a rural subscriber at Remsen, 
lowa, is profoundly grateful to the West 
lowa Telephone Co. for its cooperation in 
calling the Alton fire department when fire 
broke out in his home on New Year’s day. 
Mr. Mai’s thanks to the company were in- 
corporated in a letter insert, a copy of 
which was sent to the subscribers of the 
West Iowa company. Mr. Mai said: 

“When we noticed there was a fire and 
that it was upstairs, I opened the stairway 
door, only to find smoke and flames shoot- 
ing back at me. The first thing I did was 
to call my next neighbor. 

Thinking the fire beyond my individual 
control, I at once called for the Alton fire 
truck. 
about 15 minutes the Alton fire department, 


Both centrals did fine work, for in 


with truck and equipment, was on the scene 
and the fire was speedily put out. 

The telephone and fire laddies surely 
saved my home, my belongings and the 
building owned by my landlord. I cer- 
tainly wish to thank the West Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. and the Alton fire department 
for their splendid service. I was never so 
grateful for having a telephone in my farm 
home and am certainly glad, too, that my 
neighbor had one. 

On this one occasion the telephone 
proved—several times over—the worth of 
the annual rental charge. The cost of our 
telephone per day costs us a trifle less than 
six cents. (If paid in advance it would be 
a trifle less than five cents per day.) Ti 
every farmer had a_ telephone and_ the 
nearby towns a fire truck such as Alton 
has, the insurate rates on farm property 
could be less. A representative of our in- 
surance company said that in districts 
where there are no, or very few, telephones 
and no fire trucks, the fire hazards increase. 

Again, I thank your operators, the fire 
laddies and every one else who came to 
our aid in the narrow escape from a big 
loss by fire on New Year's day.” 

In last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, there 
Was an article on “Improved Method in 
Small Exchange for Notifying Firemen,” 
which dealt with the operating practices for 
handling fire calls in the exchanges of the 
West Iowa Telephone Co. Too much stress 


cannot be placed upon the actual value of 
the telephone to the farmer, and the West 
Iowa company has made efficient use of a 
fine testimonial of the protective value of 
the telephone. 


Affirms Faith in Newspaper Ad- 
vertising After 29 Years’ Use. 
Twenty-nine years ago, when the Lincoln 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. Lincoln, Neb.. 

was organized, newspaper advertising was 

selected as the most important medium cf 
informing the public about telephone serv- 
ice. 

In a recent letter, sent out by C. W. 
Motter, publicity director, to newspapers in 
the territory he said today that form of 
advertising still continues to be the domi- 
nant medium by which the company can 














SELLING THE SERVICE. 
By JoHn G. REYNoLps. 


1. Too many telephone salesmen are 
allowing the depression to cramp their 
sales talks and take the force and sincerity 
out of them. How are we going to sell 
telephone service if we sit lazily at our 
desks, thumb through a stack of “Out” 
orders and resignedly say: “This depression 
has got my goat! People can’t afford tele- 
phones nowadays—they’re broke.” 

Get the depression out of your system, 
and push sales as you never pushed them 
before. 

2. Many a station repairman has boosted 
up his sales record, just by placing an at- 
tractive handset in a conspicuous place, 
while he went about his work of locating 
the subscriber's telephone trouble. Ex- 
perience shows that the subscriber usually 
picks up the handset and begins to ask 
questions about it. 
opportunity ! 


And there is the sales 


3. It takes five items to make a good 
salesman. Here they are: Personality, 
knowledge, persistence, tact, and ambition. 
How do you line up? 

4. All telephone employes should con- 
stantly be on the lookout for: 

People using a neighbor's telephone often. 

People using a public telephone fre- 
quently. 

New families or new houses in their 
neighborhood. 

Stations that are constantly busy. 

New business firms. 

5. Encourage the employes of your 
Make sure that all of their 
prospects’ questions are answered correctly. 


company. 


Whenever they are confronted with a 
question which they cannot answer, urge 
them to get the correct answer from the 
company’s business office. 
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tell the people about its aims, policies and 
practices. The letter enclosed an order 
for the first of a series of advertisements 
to be placed during the year. 

“More than 65 per cent of the money 
the company will spend during 1933,” said 
Mr. Motter, “will be used in the purchase 
of newspaper space. Through the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers we have 
always found that it is possible to reach 
the largest number of our patrons in the 
shortest possible time and at the least cost. 

“As we see it, the company would not 
be fulfilling its responsibility and its duty to 
the public unless it advertised. Advertising 
promotes understanding and confidence. 

“Since the rates the public pays for tele 
phone service of all types must cover all 
the costs of furnishing that service, we 
would not be doing our job unless every 
practical means was employed to cbtain the 
cooperation of our subscribers to the end 
that expenses be kept as low as possible. 
Newspaper advertising assists us in meeting 
this responsibility in every practical re 
spect.” 


Pittsfield, Ill, Company Helps 
Farmer Balance Budget. 

The Pike County Telephone Co., Pitts- 
field, Ill., believing that disaster is not far 
ahead for the Middle West farmer unless 
he succeeds in getting better prices for his 
products, conceived the idea of accepting 
corn in exchange for rural telephone rental, 
at a price approximately 50 per cent above 
the elevator price. 

This decision was reached after learning 
that a temporary reduction in rates would 
require, under the law, another hearing 
before the commission, to restore them 
when normal conditions return. Since the 
law makes no provision for barter or the 
acceptance of less than established rates, 
all loss on the corn was met by the stock- 
holders of the company. 

In 1931 the company accepted over 10,000 
bushels at 40 cents per bushel. This paid 
for over 225 years of service. In 1932, 
about 600 subscribers took advantage of 
this offer, with about 35,000 bushels at 50 
per cent above the elevator price, which 
paid for more than 425 years of service. 

Many farmers who otherwise could not 
have kept their telephones were enabled to 
do so. At a rate of approximately $1.00 
per month, those who took advantage of 
this proposition were able to continue tele- 
phone service which is of unmeasured 
value in its protection against isolation, fire, 
sickness, accident, burglary and loss of 
business. 


Every farmer who so desired 
could take advantage of this offer, since 
corn was available that could be bought 
and sold. 
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The Pike County company is of the 
opinion that a dollar rate for rural service 
is as inconsistent as 25 cents a bushel for 
It believes that the cure for our ills 
is to be found, not in reduction of tele- 
phone rates, but in the increase @f agricul- 
tural prices. to a level comparable to tax 
and interest rates. If this is brought about, 
there will be no telephone rate problem. 
While it took 100 bushels of corn to pay 
for a year’s telephone rental in 1932, the 
company offered to enter into contract to 
take 50 bushels per year for five years. 
However, no one accepted this offer. In 
1918, ten bushels of corn paid for one 
year’s rural telephone service, but in 1932 
it required as high as 180 bushels at the 
market price. Ten bushels at present prices 
would yield $1.20 while 180 bushels at 1918 
prices would yield $350.00, both absurd 
prices for a year’s telephone rent. 
Commodities with quick turnover, sub- 


corn. 


ject to control by supply and demand, may 
fluctuate widely and quickly. Telephone 
service, controlled by the state, with a turn- 
over pericd of from 10 to 20 years, with 
lixed charges of taxes and interest and, to 
a large extent, materials, equipment, and 
fluctuate only through wide 
cycles. An intelligent understanding of this 
basic difference, between commodity and 


labor, can 


telephone service prices, would eliminate 
much of the present dissatisfaction. 

The Pike County Telephone Co. is local- 
lv-owned. Therefore, it no doubt can do 
things a widely-owned corporation would 
The manager, Ed. D. 
Gilandon, built the system and has been in 


lind impossible. 
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active control for over 36 years. 
tem serves all of Pike and most of Calhoun 
counties, Illinois. 


This sys- 


Small Nebraska Companies in 
Serious Financial Trouble. 

A number of the small telephone com- 
panies in Nebraska are in serious financial 
straits, and managers are at their wits’ ends 
to choose what course to pursue. 

The loss of stations, both in the towns 
and out in the country, has been so heavy, 
compared with their total, running from 150 
to 350 stations, that they cannot operate 
with a profit with the lessened number. 
Added to this is the large amount of un- 
collected and possibly uncollectible accounts, 
amounting in some of the reports received 
by the railway commission to more than 
the surplus reserve laid up over years of 
savings. 

A few of these companies are lccal com- 
munity enterprises, and not operated for 
profit in the past. These did not have 
rates sufficient to much more than care for 
operating expenses, maintenance and de- 
preciation at the best of times; and they 
are forced now to cut wages and skimp 
Most of 
them have been reporting monthly to the 


on maintenance and depreciation. 


state railway commission, under orders is- 
sued a year or more ago, so that they are 
subject to being called to account if proper 
setups are not made out of revenues. 

In some parts of the state, managers have 
sought to retain patrons by bartering serv- 
ice for farm produce and other supplies, 
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even offering more than the market price 
of the latter in order to induce farmer; 
to trade. In other cases, an effort is mad 
to get part cash and take the remainder 
out in trade. 

The secretary of the Hazard Telephone 
Co. wrote the commission that the direc 
tors, faced with a receivership, had decided 
to offer all classes of service at a dollar, 
with 25 cents added where advance pay 
ment had not been made. This had been 
done after consultation with both present 
and lost patrons. The secretary said that 
by offering the low rate, 14 persons who 
had discontinued service had agreed to im- 
mediate reconnection. The company serves 
106 stations, largely farmers. The com- 
pany’s December report to the commission 
showed that it was operating in the red. 

During the last week another group ot 
companies, largely farmer-owned, applied 
to the commission for permission to try 
some sort of inducement to retain patrons 
or lure back those they had lost, either by 
reducing rates for a period or by larger 
cash discounts. 

The odd part of these proposals is that 
in cutting rates on themselves, the farmers 
are merely trading quarters, 
they save on rates 


since what 
they lose in returns 
needed to keep up their properties. 
Chairman Randall of the state railway 
commission says that another year or so 
of existing conditions, and dozens of these 
companies will be physically wrecked, if not 
financially. About all that is accomplished 
with rate cutting of farmer-owned lines is 
that it provides a lever for reducing wages. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Running Down Eavesdroppers on 
Rural Telephone Line. 
Several years ago one of our rural sub- 
scribers complained of eavesdroppers in- 
terfering with the sale of farm products. 
All the 
whom the parties might be, was that a 
“tack,” 
supposedly a dog; also that a clock ticking 

could be heard. 


information we could get as to 


woman's voice was heard to call 


There were about 12 parties distributed 
over 10 or 12 miles of line and the com- 
plainant did not want to start a fuss with 
her neighbors; so it was up to us to do 
work without 
neighborhood quarrel. | 


some detective starting a 
went to the far 
end of the line, starting with the last sub- 
scriber to look for a clock or a dog named 
Jack. 
and finding neither, | stopped at a house. 

As | 
yard, a big shepherd dog came running 
and barking from the rear of the house. 


Finally after visiting several places 


fastened the gate upon entering a 


| rather backed up when a woman came 
out and called “Jack.” | thought: “Well, 


here’s one of ‘em.” After a short talk 


with the woman, she “fessed up” that she 
had done listening and promised 
she would not do any more of it. 

The next thing was to find a_ clock. 
After a long time I went into the last 


some 


of the subscribers, finding an old-fashioned 
clock on the mantel-piece near the tele- 
phone. After a 
with the first woman, this subscriber gave 


similar conversation as 


me to understand there would be no more 
interference from their place. There was 
none, at least that we heard of. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. C. W. KuGELMAN, 
Plant Superintendent, 


The Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. 


A Queer and Unusual Encounter in 
Trouble-Shooting. 

Several months ago I wrote an item for 
this magazine, relating some unique experi- 
ences encountered in the game of “trouble- 
shooting.” Every lineman has “had ’em” 
sc to speak, but I challenge the world with 
this one: 

I have 


encountered people, who for 


grudge reasons or some other fantastic no- 


tion—harboring some fancied’ grievance 
against the telephone company—would saw 
down a pole, cut wires or scatter tacks 
in the driveway: but this man, however, 
had a system all his own. For almost 35 
years he had lived in 


throw of 


within a 
our toll line extending 
to our nearby toll center. Then suddenly 
he was obsessed with the idea that the 
wires were seriously interfering with his 
well-being. 


peace 
stone’s 


Needless to say, this man was insanc: 
not violent but laboring under the impres- 
sion that “things bothered him,” the major 
one being our toll wires. My first intro- 
duetion to him occurred on a quiet mid- 
summer day last year, when I went out 
on the line in response to a report from 
the wire chief that the circuit was open. 

When located and examined I discovered 
that both sides of the line had been de- 
liberately cut at a point near a roadwa) 
which would necessitate climbing a 35-foot 
creosoted pole. My first thought was that 
some person experienced in climbing was 
guilty of the offense. Then I was sud- 
denly awakened by a sound, not. unlike that 
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February 4, 1933. 





PROVE THEIR 
MONEY SAVING 


RIGHT now — at a time when telephone- 
service economies are being sought to 
help make up decreases in revenue — 
the superiorities of Eveready Long Life 
and Columbia Gray Label cells stand out 
in sharper relief than ever. 


The Graph at the right shows unmis- 
takably that there’s far longer life in 
these two acknowledged leaders in tele- 
phone cells, than in any others in gen- 
eral distribution. Longer battery life 
means lower operating cost-per-day; less 
frequent replacement-labor expense; 
longer sustained high transmission effi- 
ciency; fewer service interruptions and 
customer complaints. 


All-Armored Construction. Thick, even- 
grained, rolled-and-soldered sheet-zinc 
can; and metal-seal top (a patented fea- 
ture) ... these mean cells perfectly in- 
sulated against energy loss; thoroughly 
protected against moisture and electro- 
lyte leakage; strengthened against break- 
age in shipment or rough use (no wax 
or pitch seal to chip, crack or break). 


Low Prices enable Eveready Long Life 
and Columbia Gray Label dry batteries 
to prove their matchless economy right 
from the start. Both buying and engi- 
neering wisdom suggest them as the only 
brands to use. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago New York San Francisco 
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of a mad bull agitated by the sight of the 
proverbial red flag. 

Looking about I met with a sight that 
I will long remember. To those of you 
who witnessed Lon Chaney’s portrayal of 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame, I will say 
you have a fair description of the gorilla- 
like man that I saw approaching from the 
nearby yard, bellowing and slinging his 
arms like a beast on the attack. I was 
in the act of reaching for my Colt .45, 
which I always carry in the side pocket 
of my car, when the gorilla stopped sud- 
denly and began to talk. 

Needless to say I was no little surprised, 
not to mention relieved, when I found he 
could really talk. Then he launched into 
a tirade of disconnected “babeling” that 
no person on earth could piece together. It 
would be foolish and useless to attempt to 
describe his conversation, if such it might 
be called; suffice it to say that I found 
him a harmless moron, being afflicted from 
birth. 

His people are a fine, cultured family, 
for which reason we have refrained from 
any legal action against him for his some- 
what costly tampering with our lines. He 
still puts on a “show” every now and then, 
and is greatly disturbed at my continued 
trips to repair his damage. He told a 
nearby service station attendant that he 
was going to shoot that d——n lineman if 
he didn’t stop coming over there changing 
his wires. 

There is one thing as yet to be ex- 
plained, and that is just how he accom- 
plished the feat of “cooning” that 35-foot 
creosoted pole without the aid of climbers 
or a ladder—and that is apparently what 
he did do. 


Stewartsville, Mo. Jewett A. JoneEs. 


Don’t Let a Bit of Carelessness 
Cause You to Waste Your Life. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies. How’re things goin’ 
today ? 

Yesterday I asked a young feller that 
same question and he answered it some- 
thin’ like this: “Well, Jake, things would 
be goin’ alright if it wasn’t for all the little 
troubles that seem to becb up out of no- 
where just when things are sittin’ pretty.” 

Every time I hear a feller make such a 
complaint, an old anecdote attributed to 
Abe Lincoln pops up in my mind. 

Lincoln, it is related, stopped to talk to 
an old farmer who was trying to plow 
with a very old and decrepit horse. See- 
ing a big horsefly on the animal’s flank, he 
was about to brush it off when the farmer 
said: 

“Don’t you bother that fly, Abe! If it 
wasn't for that fly, this danged old horse 
wouldn’t move a foot.” 

We humans are something like the old 
farmer’s horse. All of us need a spur of 
some sort to keep us moving. And it ap- 
pears to me that the little troubles and 
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annoyances in our daily lives, which seem 
so painful and aggravating when viewed at 
close range, are really the things that keep 
us moving forward in the path of progress. 

Every accident which occurs should 
arouse us all to action and make us eager 
to cut the “accident annoyance” down to a 
favorable minimum. On an average, acci- 
dents send about 99,000 persons to their 
graves yearly. Are we going to be satis- 
fied, and thus let Ole Man Accident and his 
cronies go about killing and crippling us, 
and showing that even though we are highly 
civilized, we’re too careless to live long? 

Buddies, don’t be satisfied with things as 
they are. Study your jobs. Pick out the 
danger points. Plan the safest way of 
doing everything and finally resolve that 
you won't have an accident! 

Today we're going to review a few acci- 
dents which have happened to telephone 
buddies of ours. Study them, endeavor to 
pick out the errors they made, and then 
make sure that you don’t make the same 
mistakes. 

Everybody settin’ K. O.? Alright, here 
we go: 


Remember our rules covering leaking 
paraffin? Read this and be warned: 
A splicer’s helper, when heating par- 
affin, did not make the usual temper- 
ature tests or remove the cover from 
the pot. He lowered the pot into the 
manhole with a handline. When the 
splicer removed the cover the paraffin 
became ignited and the splicer was 
seriously burned. What is the correct 
way to test the heat of paraffin? If 
you don’t know, you’d better find out. 

Even gas will ignite. If you don’t be- 
lieve it read on: A splicer and his 
helper were bonding underground 
cable. The helper placed guards and 
flags and then set a lighted torch near 
the manhole opening. Splicer pro- 
ceeded to remove manhole cover with 
the aid of cover hook. When the cover 
was partially removed the flame of 
the torch ignited gas which had ac- 
cumulated in the manhole. The splicer 
suffered second and third degree burns 
on his hands and face. 

About two weeks ago we had a safety 
rule warning us to be on the lookout 
for skylights on the roof of buildings. 
I had just passed out the rule when a 
buddy sent in the story of a tragic 
accident concerning skylights. A line- 
man was transferring drop wires on a 
building when he fell through a sky- 
light, falling a distance of twelve feet. 
The injuries he received caused his 
death two days later. Buddies, once 
again I repeat: Be careful when work- 
ing on the roofs of houses or buildings. 
Be on the constant lookout for sky- 
lights, weak spots in the roof and 
other openings. If you don’t know 
the building, consult the owner and 
have him tell you where the openings 
are located. It’s better to be safe than 
dead. 

Lineman walked out on a new piece of 
strand to cut old cable at splice which 
was about twelve feet from the pole. 
Employe’s feet slipped; he hung by 
his hands for a few seconds and then 
dropped 18 feet to the ground, break- 
ing both ankles. How would you have 
handled this job? Think it over; we’ve 
covered it many times. 
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A splicer’s helper climbed a pole to re- 
move a handline. A 2,300-volt power 
circuit crossed over the telephone 
cable at this point with a clearance of 
3% feet. The helper stood upon the 
platform in an upright position. His 
hair came in contact with the power 
wire, and another telephone buddy 
went looking for a harp. What clear- 
ance should the power company have 
had? Check up on your clearance 
specification. Report all hazardous con- 
ditions and get them cleared up. 

Carrying hooks are issued to employes 
for use and not to just leave on trucks. 
Three linemen were lifting a pole from 
a ditch alongside the road without 
using the standard carrying hooks. 
One man lost his grip and one end of 
the pole fell, landing on the employe’s 
left foot, mashing it badly. 

Cable splicer was climbing a pole to 
hang platform. A pole step to which 
he was holding pulled out of the pole. 
Splicer lost his balance and fell to the 
ground, spraining his right ankle and 
bruising his arms and legs. 

Countless accidents are caused by 
thoughtlessness. A painter was walk- 
ing along the top of a switchboard 
covering the ceiling light fixtures. He 
stepped off the edge of the switch- 
board and fell to the floor, bruising his 
right hip and wrist. 

In washing parts of a car with gasoline, 
mechanic’s sweater became saturated 
with gasoline. On completing his work 
he lighted a cigarette. A spark ignited 
his sleeves and both arms and hands 
were burned. 

Did you ever hear of an accident like 
this one? To straighten a pole a 
groundman placed a deadman from 
the pole to the front of the truck. As 
the truck was driven forward to push 
the pole over, the deadman snapped 
in two and a piece struck the ground- 
man, injuring his right eye and lacerat- 
ing his right cheek. 

Even janitors have accidents. To clean 
lampshades a janitor placed a ladder 
on a ledge which was located at the 
top of a flight of stairs. He had 
reached the fifth step when the foot 
of the ladder kicked out, causing him 
to fall to the bottom of the stairs, frac- 
turing his skull. 

Never be guilty of an accident like this 
one: An installer, while rerunning a 
wire, tried to step from a brick wall 
to a window sill three feet away. He 
lost his balance and fell 25 feet to the 
ground fracturing his legs and break- 
ing both arms. 

Take heed from these accidents and re- 
solve not to fall victim to any similar 
to them. 

Safety is a habit. Be safe at all times 
and before you know it you'll have the 
safety habit. It’s a pretty handy habit 
to have. 


Looking back over the accidents we've 
just listed, in your opinion what caused 
most of them? It appears to me that 
carelessness and improper methods caused 
most of them, and there was no need of 
any of them occurring. 

Guess I'll be rambling. If you hear, see 
or have an accident send me the details, 
I'll sure appreciate it. ’Fore I go, here’s 
our safety thought for the comin’ week: 

“Why should I needlessly take a chance 
of losing my life by being careless when 
being safe is so easy?” 
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Annual Meeting of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. 
The 29th annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Wood Preservers’ Association was 

held January 24, 25 and 26 at the Hotel 

Sherman, Chicago, Ill. One of the out- 

standing features of the program was the 

showing of a most interesting motion pic- 
ture which displayed the various steps and 
processes used in wood preservation. 

The report of the committee on pole 
service records was given on the morning 
of January 25 by H. A. Haenseler, chair- 
man of the committee. Copies of this re- 
port can be obtained by anyone interested 
by addressing P. R. Hicks, service bureau, 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Among those present at the convention 
were : 

H. S. Wright, V. L. Hall, MacGillis & 
Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. P. Con- 
yers, Jr., and M. P. Brown, Taylor-Col- 
quitt Company, Spartansburg, S. C.; E. E. 
Boehne and R. E. Myers, International 
Creosoting & Construction Co., Galveston, 
Texas; Carl G. Crawford and E. P. Gow- 
ing, American Creosoting Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Grant P. Shipley and A. W. Arm- 
strong, Wood Preserving Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

J. S. Penney and E. E. Pershall, T. J. 
Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo.; A. R. 
Joyce, Joyce-Watkins Co., Chicago; W. F. 
Bancker, American Forest Products Co., 
New York City, N. Y.; A. E. Fant, Gulf- 
port Creosoting Co., Gulfport, Miss.; Daw- 
son Brande, B. J. Carney, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; L. A. Furlong, National Pole & 
Treating Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; F. S. 
Shinn, Curtin-Howe Corp., Chicago, II1.; 
G. C. Montgomery, Brown Wood Preserv- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Waterspout Causes Break in Tele- 
phone Toll Line. 

Probably the first line break ever to be 
experienced due to a waterspout occurred 
recently at pole 9625 of the Montgomery- 
New Orleans line at Gulfport, Miss. 

As reported in the Southern Telephone 
News by eye witnesses, a large whirling 
column of water (which appeared to be a 
cloud of dust) swept from the gulf and 
broke up against the sea wall. The force 
continued inland in the form of a twister, 
wrecking trees and houses, one of the lat- 
ter of which was deposited on the tele- 
phone line. 


Kansas Convention Scheduled for 
April 13 and 14 at Abilene. 

The Kansas Telephone Association will 
hold its annual convention at Abilene in the 
Sunflower Hotel on April 13 and 14. H. 
B. Couch, of Topeka, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, says that an announce- 
ment of the program is expected to be 
teady within a few weeks. 
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J. IT?S EASY 


to make NATIONAL Splices! 


National Splicing Sleeves are designed to meet in the 
most practical and efficient way the making of line joints, 
they simplify the work, decrease labor time and assure 
uniform unbreakable joints all along the line. 


Splices, made with “Nationals” will be as neat, as strong 
and as workmanlike as the best lineman can make under 
the most ideal conditions. So tightly are the wires 
twisted about the connectors that the joints are as tight 
as if welded. 


The four little illustrations below, show how quickly, 
easily and simply an unbreakable uniform joint can be 
made with these modern, scientific sleeves. It will pay 
you to standardize on “Nationals” for every splicing 
purpose—Write for samples and prices today. 











Run wires 
sleeve, letting 
protrude. 


thru 
ends 





Bend ends with 


pliers. 


Cut off ends. You 
have a neat, 
quickly made, 
unbreakable 
splice. 





Give 3—% turns, twisting tightly. 
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National Double Tube Sleeve. Made exact 
to size. Sizes 22 B& Sto 4/0 B & S Strand 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Export Distributor—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 











Minnesota Hears Farm Industry’s Leaders 


Russian thistle, Johnson and Bermuda 
grasses, and if there is anything left, to the 
activities of the boll-weevil, the corn-borer, 
the grass-hopper and what have you, his 
chances of success are comparable to those 
of a gambler playing a roulette wheel.” 

Mr. Lacy quoted a number of figures 
giving the gross return per acre for various 
farm products in Northwestern Dakota and 
Montana to prove his point that the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer is out of line 
compared with others. He declared that 
the solution is to give the farmer a fair 
price for his products and restore to him 
a purchasing capacity. 

He then discussed the voluntary domes- 
tic allotment plan as it was originally pro- 
posed, and declared his favorable opinion 
of it. 

In discussing the matter of developing a 
market, Mr. Lacy showed a chart on which 
were given curves of factory output and 
farm income, from 1919 to 1932. It was 
shown that the factory output closely fol- 
lowed the farm income; therefore, if the 
factories are to develop a market, the farm 
income must be raised. 

Farm Commodity Prices. 

“What the Telephone Man of Minnesota 
Can Do to Help Stabilize Farm Commodity 
Prices” was the subject discussed by Hem- 
ing Nelson, of Lake Lillian, a director of 
the Minnesota Farm Union. In addition to 
being a farmer, Mr. Nelson is a telephone 
man. 

The speaker stated that the Farmers 
Union has studied farm conditions for 
many years, and that it is the second oldest 
farm organization in the country. “We 
will all agree,” said he, “that we must have 
our cost of production. Agriculture has 
been selling its products below cost for 40 
years, except for a few years during the 
world war.” 

“We've just reached the edge of what’s 
going to come,” he predicted. “Farmers 
have reached the point where they receive 
for their commodities but one-tenth of what 
it costs to produce them. Congress has 
been pussyfooting around for the past 12 
years. It has handed us plenty of sops. 

“Twelve years ago North Dakota had 
77,000 farmers who owned their homes. 
Since that time mortgages have been fore- 
closed on 44,000 of the farms. About 24,000 
farms in Minnesota were sold on mortgage 
foreclosures up to last year, out of a total 
ot 187,000 in the state.” 

Mr. Nelson advocated inflation—putting 
more money into circulation. He declared 
that the telephone people must get behind 
refinancing the farmer and get more money 
in circulation until a balanced situation is 
reached as to the distribution of wealth. 

The speaker favored the remonetization 
of silver, the Frazier bill and the cost of 
production bill. 


(Continued from page 15.) 

“If the American on the farm or in the 
city is to be saved, something must be done 
and done soon,” he declared. “Help the 
farmers to bring pressure on the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Agriculture must be built 
back before labor can be put back to work.” 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Nelson’s ad- 
dress, President Rask adjcurned the session 
at 4:30 p. m. 

Concluding Session. 

The concluding session on Friday morn- 
ing was a most interesting one as it took 
the form of an experience meeting, about a 
dozen managers from various sections of 
Minnesota telling their experiences in sta- 
tion losses and in collections. 

Secretary Crowley spoke briefly when 
President Rask called the meeting to order 
about 10:30 o’clock. The secretary told of 
a questionnaire that had been sent out to 
members, many of which had already been 
returned. 

The returns showed that the smallest sta- 
tion loss has been in the extreme north part 
of the state. This is a wheat country—and 
prices of wheat are down. The small sta- 
tion loss was explained by the fact that 
distances in that part of the state are much 
greater, as farms are much farther apart. 
Hence, the necessity of a telephone. 

The accounts outstanding, Secretary 
Crowley said, were from one to three times 
greater at the close of 1932 than they were 
in 1930. 

President Rask then brought up the mat- 
ter of election of directors. 

P. A. Glaeser, of St. Paul, general man- 
ager, Pioneer Telephone Co., stated that 
conditions are unusual and moved that the 
board of directors be reelected. His motion 
was seconded and carried unanimously. The 
names of the directors and officers have 
been previously given. 

The first speaker introduced by Presi- 
dent Rask was W. J. Hutchins, of St. Paul, 
who spoke on the subject, “Improving Pub- 
lic Relations.” 

“At the present time,” said Mr. Hutchins, 
“the need for contact between the telephone 
company and its subscribers is of the great- 
est importance if the company is to con- 
tinue to operate. 

“While it is true that service has played, 
and always will play, an important part in 
building and holding business, the thought 
uppermost in the minds of the people at the 
present time is the reduction of rates. The 
best and practically only successful way to 
offset this growing feeling is by personal 
contact and a frank talk with the subscrib- 
ers.” 

Mr. Hutchins then presented some facts 
and impressions which he has acquired in 
his contacts with hundreds of farmers and 
business men in the small towns of the state 
during the past year. 
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The attitude of the farmer at the present 
time, said Mr. Hutchins, is that, whatever 
the rate, it is too high. Experience has 
shown that the highest percentage of station 
losses is in communities where the rates 
are lowest and, of course, where the eco- 
nomic conditions are the worst. 

A campaign, which Mr. Hutchins has 
carried on in rural communities in Minne- 
sota to build up good will, offset the agi- 
tation for reduced rates, and resell the 
telephones which had been disconnected, 
was described. 

Mr. Hutchins’ paper will be published in 
full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

The report of conditions in various coun- 
ties proved to be a most interesting part of 
the convention program. The reports were 
devoted mainly to station losses and the 
condition of collections—and there were 
wide variations in the figures and percent- 
ages on both of these items, depending on 
conditions in the different territories. 

Reporting for Blue Earth county, P. M. 
Ferguson, of Mankato, stated that as yet 
there is no organized agitation in his com- 
munity. He expressed the opinion that the 
change which his company had made from 
manual to dial service in the rural dis- 
tricts, with no increase in the rates, has a 
great deal to do with the subscribers’ satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Ferguson has made great efforts to 
appear before all organizations in his com- 
munity in order to tell the telephone’s story. 
Formerly he talked of investment, costs and 
other factors but found that his message 
was falling on deaf ears. The public was 
not interested—they wanted to know the 
amount of service they are receiving. 

He found the best approach, particularly 
to the farmers, is that of the fear element. 
He uses all reports of fires and accidents 
in which the telephone plays a part, and 
every piece of mail going out of his com- 
pany’s office carries envelope stuffers. Now, 
the telephone is being appreciated in his 
community. 

“We are bending over backwards,” said 
he, “trying to retain subscribers who have 
been good subscribers in the past. It is 
the good subscriber we are worried about 
and we are carrying him, for I believe he 
will have money again. We are not car- 
rying the man who has always been delin- 
quent and have removed his telephcne.” 

Mr. Ferguson referred to a trip to Wash- 
ington in which the temple of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the tem- 
ple of the labor organizations were pointed 
out to him, but he did not find any temple 
of the farm organizations. He urged that 


everyone, upon his return home, tell the 


story of what the association had been talk- 
ing during the convention as regards the 
rural problems. 

Mr. Ferguson likes to let the farmers 
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know that he is in the same boat with 
them. His money was invested in stocks 
and bonds and is worth little now, while the 
farmer’s money invested in land is likewise 
worth little. The one thing which had the 
best effect on the farmer was the publica- 
tion of the news that the salaries paid by 
the telephone company had been reduced 
from top to bottom. 

In closing, Mr. Ferguson reported a loss 
in Mankato of about 440 telephones during 
the year which was about 7 per cent. His 
outstanding accounts are larger and the 
toll has dropped 25 to 30 per cent. The 
company’s revenues are down and it econo- 
mizes wherever possible. 

Redwood county was represented by Bert 
Kleaver, of Redwood Falls, who reported a 
station loss of about 29 per cent, principally 
rural. The town station loss was 20.2 per 
cent. The tcll revenue drop was 11.6 per 
cent. His company’s total gross revenue 
loss was about 18 per cent. The outstand- 
ing accounts are about 50 per cent more 
than on the same date a year ago. 

Mr. Kleaver stated that they have taken 
farm products in exchange for service, pay- 
ing a good price. Turkeys were taken in 
at 20 cents a pound live weight and sold at 
18 cents dressed, the exchange for tele- 
phone service being made on the gross 
rates. 

W. F. Duffy, of Shakopee, editor of the 
newspaper there, stated that the newspaper 
man in every community is a pretty good 
person for the telephone man to get ac- 
quainted with. He is receptive to their 
problems and willing to help in every way 
he can. 

Mr. Duffy said that he never loses an 
opportunity to present the telephcne prob- 
lems to the people in his newspaper col- 
umns. He urged every manager to cultivate 
his newspaper man. He stated that the tele- 
phone and newspaper men must work to- 
gether for they have many problems in 
common. In closing, Mr. Duffy empha- 
sized the value of personal contact with 
the public. 

H. P. Sentman, of Fairmont, responded 
for Martin county. His company operates 
two exchanges, the larger at Fairmont. Its 
station loss was 6.4 per cent in 1932 and 
that of the small exchange 22.2 per cent. 
The total net loss, however, was only 8.3 
per cent in the two exchanges. There was 
no loss in rural switching exchanges. 

The gross exchange revenue loss in 1932 
was 3.6 per cent more than in 1931, while 
the toll loss was 16 per cent. The total 
gross revenue loss was 7.2 per cent more 
than in 1931. The greatest loss came the 
latter part of the year. 

The toll loss, in Mr. Sentman’s opinion, 
is due largely to the people nct realizing 
that the federal tax does not apply to 
messages under 50 cents. He suggested the 
telephone companies urge greater use of 
the key-town plan of making plans. 

As regards collections, Mr. Sentman re- 
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ported an improvement over 1931 of 40.6 
per cent in Fairmont, while the small ex- 
change at Ceylon showed a decrease of 9.4 
per cent. Including toll, the collections 
showed an improvement of 51.3 per cent 
in 1932 as compared with 1931. 

Mr. Sentman stated that classes in sales- 
manship are held one evening each week 
and that it takes about six weeks for a 
course. He expressed the belief that train- 
ing employes for sales work will show won- 
derful results in the future. 

W. A. Eckles, of Blue Earth, reported 
for Faribault county. He stated that the 
condition of his company is about average. 
The rentals have showed a loss of 5.8 per 
cent and toll of 13 per cent. Other sources 
of revenues have dropped 9 per cent. The 
entire revenue loss was slightly under 8 
per cent. 

The station loss in town was 7.8 per cent ; 
the rural loss, 9.5 per cent, and the loss in 
switching stations, 2.8 per cent. In collec- 
accounts in 1931 
amounted to 30 cents per station and in 
1932 to 50 cents per station. 

Mr. Eckles expressed his belief that in- 
flation is coming, and for that reason tele- 
phone rates should be kept up. If tele- 
phone rates go down now, they cannot 


tions the outstanding 


be raised when inflation comes. He is try- 
ing a plan of giving subscribers one month’s 
rental free, to be taken any time during 
the year. In a letter to subscribers he tells 
why telephone rates cannot be reduced, then 
recognizes the losses of agriculture and ex- 
presses his willingness to share the losses. 

P. A. Glaeser, of the Pioneer Telephone 
Co., St. Paul, reported for Carver, Wa- 
basha, and Winona counties. During the 
past six months his exchanges have not 
been confronted with agitation but are con- 
cerned with “keeping the boat afloat.” He 
is concerned about the business losses and 
money due from subscribers. 


No out-and-out rate reductions have been 
made, but additional discounts have been 
allowed in certain exchanges. Since July 
the exchanges having the additional dis- 
count have lost 19.8 per cent in stations, 
while those exchanges making no conces- 
sion have had a loss of 20 per cent. The 
total 1932 station loss was 15.95 per cent 
where concessions were made and 16 per 
cent where no concessions were made, thus 
demonstrating that no telephones are gained 
by making concessions. 

The factor of public relations must, how- 
ever, be taken into consideration. Mr. 
Glaeser declared that the most esssential 
and valuable part of the business is public 
relations. He endorsed cultivating the local 
newspaper men as they can do much toward 
improving public feeling toward the com- 
pany. 

For 1933, his program places public rela- 
tions first, with service next—and he is 
going to drive hard on this program. “This 
is no time to become discouraged,” said he. 

James R. Dooley, of Clear Water, report- 
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REHABILITATE 
FOR 


ABILITY 


Save a cent apiece on five thou- 
sand Batteries and you think you 
are in fifty dollars, but make a 
few premature replacements and 
you know you are out a hundred, 
with additional liabilities to face 
later. 


Storm King Duro Powr Batteries 
can't lose capacity when they 
are idle. Jobbers’ stocks and 
cells in your own store room are 
always 100% ready when they 
go on the line. Duro Powr pre- 
vents deterioration in idleness 
both before hook-up and after. 


Priced equal to or lower than 
any other Battery, Storm King 
Duro Powr always starts with full 
capacity and loses power only 
while active. Net result is invari- 
ably more minutes of useful 
service and longer periods be- 
tween replacements. Make the 
test. Hook up Storm King with 
any other cell. Date both. Test 
on failure and if Storm King is 
not visibly superior, we will re- 
fund price. 


GENERAL DrY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 





Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
General Use. 


Flashlight and 
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Cook S-6 Protected 
Pole Cable Terminal 


For the past twenty- 
five years this S-6 term- 
inal has been exten- 
sively used in all parts 
of the world with ex- 
cellent results. The ma- 
terials used in its con- 
struction have with- 


stood the rigors of the 


arctic, the humid trop- 
ics and the fog-cov- 
ered coast lines of 


North America and 
Northern Europe. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
2700 Southport Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





TELEPHONY 


ing for Stearne and Sherburne counties, 
stated he is as near out of the telephone 
business as anyone can be and still exist. 
He stated his station loss is approximately 
45 per cent in a period of two years. Mr. 
Dooley pointed out that if a building in a 
small town near a large town burns, it is 
not rebuilt and that the small towns are 
naturally losing in that way. 

A. H. Dreyer, of Starbuck, speaking for 
Pope county, reported a station loss in the 
Starbuck exchange of 8.25 per cent in 1932. 
There was a large station loss in November 
and December. Mr. Dreyer’s gross revenue 
loss last year was 4.5 per cent and the 
toll revenue loss was 45 per cent. 

In outstanding accounts there were at the 
close of 1931, $808.38; in 1932, $2,083.70, 
an increase of 256 per cent. The dividend 
record of his company from 1923 averages 
6.2 per cent. No dividends were paid last 
year, the only omission in the period. 

O. A. Johnson, of Hendricks, reporting 
for Lincoln county, gave a station loss of 
10 per cent as compared with 9 per cent in 
1931. Since the first of the year, five coun- 
try telephones have been installed. The 
past month or so he has called on farmers 
relative to the delinquent accounts and 
made propositions for payment within the 
next month, with good success. 

The company has done a lot of rebuild- 
ing due to the carrying out of road im- 
provements. The farmers have seen this 
work and appreciate the company’s position. 
Mr. Johnson believes in making contacts 
and that the telephones will go back as 
time passes. He was optimistic as to the 
future. 

E. L. Wright, of Alexandria, Douglas 
county, referred to the large circulation 
of St. Paul newspapers in his territory 
which contained articles relative to reduc- 
tion of utility rates. His company closed 
the year with a net gain of two stations. 
Up to October 1 it had gained 80 stations. 
Since January 1, 18 stations have been re- 
connected and he feels that the balance will 
come back by March. 

Mr. Wright stated that the women of 
the household are the best persons to talk 
to relative to keeping telephones in serv- 
ice. In clearing trouble, the troubleman 
carries furniture polish with him and 
brightens up the set. 


Walter Moork, of Aitkin, reporting for 
Aitkin county, said that the Aitkin ex- 
chahge showed a slight gain in 1932, and 
service stations a net loss of about 17. In 
the Crosby exchange, there was a net loss 
of 166 stations, and at Deerwood a net loss 
of 22 stations. 


In collections, everything has been taken 
in exchange. In one case a shotgun was 
taken.. .This was taken to the hardware 
store and sold within a few days. As re- 
gards collections, Mr. Moork stated that 
writing letters produced no effect and that 
personal talks with subscribers were quite 
successful. 
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Vies Martinsen, of Sebeka, reporting for 
Wadena county, showed a local station loss 
in 1930 of 120; in 1931, 126; and in 1932, 
102. The service stations dropped from 
405 in 1930 to 396 in 1931, and to 236 in 
1932. Accounts outstanding in 1930 
amounted to $75.45; in 1931, $130.87; in 
1932, $346.43. The gross revenue in 1932 
was $1,600. Eight switched lines cut off 
without permission from the commission. 

Henry Seidel, of Morristown, reporting 
for Rice county, gave his company’s loss 
in 1931 as 5 per cent and in 1932, 13 per 
cent. A special discount is given and if 
everyone took the discount the company 
would be operating at a real loss. 

He told of accepting farm products for 
telephone service. 

“IT wanted some line work done, but 
didn’t think that I could afford it,” he said. 
“However, one of my customers owed me 
quite a bill. So I took several hogs from 
him, allowing 3% cents a pound. I then 
traded them to my lineman for wages. 

“T took in corn at 25 cents a bushel on 
account and used it as fuel in the coldest 
weather and found that 432 pounds of corn 
was equal to 210 pounds of coal. Both 
amounts would cost the same.” 

R. F. Wilder, of St. Paul, vice-president, 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of- 
fered as a closing suggestion: “If we all 
talk along the same lines it will have some 
effect. 

“IT believe that, as a good philosophy, 
telephone men in contact with farmers 
should drive home the idea that it is not 
the two or three dollars a year the farmer 
may gain as a contribution from the tele- 
phone company and others, but he should 
be trying to get the telephone industry and 
others to work with him in putting over a 
program to bring up commodity prices. 

“That is so much more important to him 
than the small amount he would get from 
the telephone and other companies. The 
farmers are never going to save their farms 
by these small contributions; it is better 
to build themselves up than to tear others 
down.” 

Following brief remarks by Walter 
Jones, of Benson and A. E. Wilcox, of 
Bricelyn, President Rask closed the con- 
vention at 1:30 p. m. In doing so, he ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fine attend- 
ance and close attention given, as well as 
the cooperation of the members and direc- 
tors during the year. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, January 30: Copper—Dull ; 
electrolytic spot, 5c; future, 54%c. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $23.10; future, 
$23.20. Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. o. b. Eastern 
Pennsylvania, $12.50; Buffalo, $14.00; Ala- 
bama, $10.00@11.00. Lead—Dull; spot New 
York, 3.00c; East St. Louis, 2.87c. Zinc— 
Barely steady; East St. Louis spot and fu- 
ture, 2.90-95c. Antimony—6.00c. Quick- 
silver—$48@49.00. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Bill Introduced in Congress for 
Communications Commission. 
Creation of a federal communications 

and power commission to control all radio, 
telegraph, telephone, and other methods of 
communication has been proposed in a bill 
introduced in Congress by Chairman Ray- 
burn of the House interstate commerce 
committee. 

The measure is in line with President- 
elect Rocsevelt’s program to reorganize and 
make more efficient branches of the gov- 
ernment, the Texas Democrat said. It is 
to be taken up at the special session of the 
new congress. 

The bill would abolish the present radio 
and power commissions of five commis- 
sioners each and provide but five to super- 
In addition, super- 
vision of the telegraph and telephone sys- 
transferred from the 
Commission to the 


vise both functions. 


tems would be 
Interstate Commerce 
new group. 

By putting all communication and power 
under one group, Congressman 
said, the next administration 
hopes to reduce cost of regulating them, in 
addition to make the supervision more uni- 


agencies 
Rayburn 


form. 
Three New Members of Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

Benjamin F. Lindheimer of Chicago, for- 
mer president of the Chicago board of local 
improvements, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Illinois Commerce Commission 
by Governor Horner. Two other new 
members of the commission are Andrew 
Olson, of Moline, and Charles F. Byrne, 
of River Forest. 

A wholesale cleaning out of the offices 
of the commission by Chairman Lindheimer 
was announced on January 31. One of 
those whose resignations were taken was 
Will Colvin, an assistant commissioner ; an- 
other was Secretary Julius Johnson. 

Chairman Lindheimer dismissed a_ total 
of 57 employes of the commission and put 
into force a cut in salaries for those con- 
tinued in service, ranging frcm 25 per cent 
for the higher paid to 10 per cent for those 
lower down on the salary scale. 


Indiana State Administration Acts 
in Favoring Utility Regulation. 
The new administration 

took its first step toward revision of utility 

with the introduction of two 
bills. The bills provide for: 
Reduction of the 


Indiana state 
regulation 


number of commis- 
sioners of the Indiana Public Service Com- 


mission from five to three. Immediate dis- 
missal of the present commissioners fol- 
lowing passage of the bill. 

Means whereby municipalities can ac- 
quire, construct and operate public utilities 
without interference from the public serv- 
ice commission, paying for them out of 
earnings. Municipalities to condemn and 
purchase privately-owned utilities follow- 
ing referendums, under the regular pro- 
cedure for the exercising of the rights of 
eminent domain. 

The employment by the commission of a 
public counsel to assist the public in pre- 
senting its case. 

Elimination of going value and other in- 
tangibles from the valuation to be estab- 
lished for rate-making purposes. 

The commission to inquire into affairs 
of holding companies and into ownership of 
common stock. 

The first bill introduced provides only 
for the reduction of the commissioners and 
fixes their salaries. The second bill makes 
vital changes in the present provisions of 
the Shively utility act passed years ago. 

Because of the administration’s over- 
whelming strength in both houses, it is 
thought that both bills will be passed, 
although some amendments may be made. 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 15. 

1. If the called party is holding the line, 
say, for example, “I am sorry, the (call- 
ing place) party does not wish to talk 
now,” and clear the toll circuit. If the 
calling party cancels the call before a 
chargeable report is given or a report 
that the connection is ready, waive the 
report charge—even though the call 
is not cancelled—until after you have 
reached the calling station for the pur- 
pose of giving the report. 

The chargeable report is entered after 

the subsequent attempt time on the 

back of the ticket. 

3. This explanation is not necessary but 
as a matter of courtesy it could be 
given. 

4. All calls are cancelled at midnight er- 
cept those on which further attempts 
are to be made. A call, bearing a re- 
port charge, may be carried forward 
as many days as requested by the call- 
ing party. 

An “A” call is a call handled by the 

“A” operator who is responsible for 

answering subscribers’ line signals and 

completing local and A-board toll calls. 
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Four House Bills Introduced in 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

Wycliffe C. Marshall, of Boston, Mass.. 
attorney for the Boston Central Labor 
Union in its complaint against the rates of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which is now pending before the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities, recently initiated the introduction 
of four bills in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture relating to telephone companies. 

House bill No. 375 proposes subjecting 
to the approval of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities certain con- 
tracts of telephone companies for services 
rendered. It is declared that this is an 
emergency law. 

House bill No. 376 is a proposed act ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the department 
of public utilities with respect to the ex- 
amination of telephone companies to cor- 
porations and others affiliated with such 
companies. 

House bill No. 377 is a resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation by the depart- 
ment relative to the alleged unlawful ccn- 
solidation of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (of New York) and vari- 
ous Massachusetts telephone corporations, 
and to the validation thereof by the Massa- 
chusetts general court. 

House bill No. 378 is another resolution 
providing for an investigation by the de- 
partment relative to the alleged unlawful 
consolidation of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (of New York) with 
the American Bell Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Massachusetts, both Massachusetts corpora- 
tions, and to the validation thereof by the 
Massachusetts general court. 





Commission Approves Holding 


Company Contract. 

Intended control of the relations between 
Wisconsin public utilities and the holding 
companies that own them, is seen in a state- 
ment of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission issued on January 20, announcing 
conditions under which it will approve of 
the management contract of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. that has its offices in 
Madison, and the holding corporation of 
which it is a constituent member, the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Utilities Co., of New 
York City. 

The order states that the approval, even 
if the conditions are complied with, wil! be 
for a trial period of a year. The condi- 
tions follow: 

1. That responsibility for management 
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of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. shall 
remain in full measure with the local 
officials in accordance with Wisconsin 
statutes. 

2. That the services rendered shall be 
reasonably necessary for the efficient and 
economical operation of the company and 
shall not include any services which the 
company is equipped to perform for itself. 
3. That wherever possible direct charges 
shall be made for specific services rendered 
and such directly chargeable services shall 
be only at the request of the company man- 
agement. 

4. That the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co., Inc., shall make a full report at 
the end of the trial period, or from time 
to time if requested by the commission 
showing the exact services rendered to 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co. and the 
costs thereof. 

5. That the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co., Inc., shall keep its records and 
accounts in such manner as to enable a de- 
termination of the detailed costs of pro- 
viding each directing chargeable service, 
and of the apportioned costs of general 
services with the amounts apportioned and 
methods of apportionment to each com- 
pany served. 

6. That the indirect or apportioned ex- 
penses of the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co., Inc., which are charged to Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., shall not exceed 


“4th of 1 per cent of gross operating 
revenue. 
7. That the direct expenses of the 


\sscciated Telephone Utilities Co., Inc., 
charged to Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
shall not exceed one-half of 1 per cent of 
gross operating revenues, except upon re- 
ceiving specific approval of the public serv- 
ice commission for all the charges during 
the year. 

Expenses apportioned the Commcnwealth 
Telephone Co., by the. Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co., Inc., under the contract 
will be about $200 a month or about $2,400 
a year. 


Oregon Governor Urges Federal 


Regulation of Interstate Rates. 
Charging the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has become “so powerful 
that it has succeeded in avoiding federal 
regulation and in defying state control,” 
Governor Julius L. Meier of Oregon on 
January 18 recommended to the legislature 
that it memorialize Congress “to pass legis- 
lation conferring on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or some other agency, 
the adequate authority to investigate and 
regulate interstate 
services.” 


telephone rates and 


Boston, Mass., Company to Open 
Rate Defense February 27. 

\ continued hearing was held January 19 

in Boston, Mass., before the Massachusetts 

Department of Public Utilities on the com- 
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plaint of the Boston Central Labor Union 
and others against the rates of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. No 
additional evidence was presented by the 
petitioners. 

George R. Grant, attorney for the tele- 
phone company, asked the commission for 
eight weeks in which to prepare the com- 
pany’s defense in view of the fact that 
there are 750 exhibits, introduced by the 
petitioners, to answer. 

After an executive session, the commis- 
sion set Monday, February 27, as the date 
for the company to open its defense. Febru- 
ary 28, March 1 and March 2 of the same 
week have also been assigned to the com- 
pany’s case. 


Farmer Agitation for Lower Rates 
Renewed in Nebraska. 

The agitation for lower telephone rates 
in Nebraska, which died down during the 
last half-year, has again been started, 
due in large part to the fact that about 
15 or 20 small companies have asked the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission for 
authority to decrease their schedules, some 
by direct slashing of rates, others asking 
for a lower schedule for a year, others by 
changing the gross rate to the net rate and 
others by waiving installation charges for 
a period. 

In most of these cases, the companies 
paid no dividends during the past year or 
two, and lower rates mean neglected main- 
tenance and no setting aside of deprecia- 
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tion funds. In most cases, the stock is 
largely owned by farmers, who are the 
chief beneficiaries of the reductions and 
the ones who are loudest in demanding 
them. 

In other cases the companies are owned 
by the local business men, who started them 
originally in order to preserve their trade 
territory from nearby towns with telephone 
service. They say they do not want to 
reduce rates, knowing that it meant opera- 
tion at a loss, but the pressure from the 
farmers has been too great to withstand. 
The politicians are egging on the farmers, 
and several of them have called on the 
state railway commissioners to get them to 
act. These attacks have largely been aimed 
at the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
whose schedule of rates averages higher 
than any other company, having been fixed 
by the federal court in litigation. 

As near as the farmer demand can be 
ascertained, it is for a straight rural rate 
of a dollar, although the present rural rates, 
ranging from that figure to $2.25 for metal- 
lic service, do not pay for the service under 
a proper allocation of costs. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., offered some time ago to 
sell its rural lines to the farmers on reason- 
able terms, as the officials figure that it 
would be more profitable to serve them at 
the standard switching rate of $6.00 a year. 

The fact is that, based on experience of 
most companies, reduction of rates does not 
retain more than a small percentage of the 
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farmers. They simply cannot pay any rate 
at the present time. 

The Farmers Telephone Association, of 
Hamilton county, the largest cooperative 
company in Nebraska, ran behind last year 
$7,500, and its directors have voted to ask 
an increase in rates. The company, largely 
owned by farmers, has been supplying serv- 
ice at cost, even to business men and town 
residents, and it has found that a dollar 
rate, made to all farmers, has lost as many 
rural stations as other companies with 
higher rates. 


Chief Witness in St. Paul Case 
Under Cross-Examination. 

D. F. Jurgensen, chief state engineer, 
continued under cross-examination on Jan- 
uary 25 in the investigation being held in 
St. Paul of the rates of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The hearings are 
being held before the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission. 

On January 25 Mr. Jurgensen was ques- 
tioned by C. B. Randall, president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Tri-State company, con- 
cerning his valuation of the buildings 
owned by the company in St. Paul. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 


and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

February 7: Hearing before Commis- 
sioner Whitsell in Los Angeles in the in- 
vestigation, on the commission’s own mo- 
tion, into the service of Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., rendered directly or 
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indirectly to subscribers of and in the ter- 
ritory served by the company. The com- 
mission specifically outlined the scope of 
the investigation as covering the “practices, 
rules, regulations, contracts, exchange 
areas, base rate areas, zones, service ar- 
rangements, or any of them.” 
ILLINOIS. 

February 16: Hearing on petitions of 
residents in Urbana and Champaign ask- 
ing a reduction in rates charged by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. The petitions 
were filed January 13 in Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

February 23: Hearing in Niles, Ottawa 
county, on application of the American 
Telephone Co. for permission to attach its 
telephone subscribers at Niles with its ex- 
change at Bennington, and to discontinue 
its telephone exchange at Niles. 

February 24: Hearing in Gove, Gove 
county, on application of the Grainfield 
Telephone Co. for permission to close its 
office at Gove and give service to the Gove 
patrons from the Grainfield office. 

March 7: Hearing in Lindsborg, Mc- 
Pherson county, on complaint of certain 
subscribers in the city of Lindsborg against 
the United Telephone Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

February 27: Continued hearing from 
January 19 in Boston on petition of the 
Boston Central Labor Union against the 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (of New York). George R. 
Grant, attorney for the company, asked the 
commission for eight weeks in which to 
prepare the company’s defense in view of 
the mass of exhibits introduced by the peti- 
tioners. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 23: Order issued approving the 
joint application of the Wright County 
Telephone Co., and the Lake Region Public 
Service Co., to sell and transfer all the 
physical telephone properties of the Wright 
company, located in the villages of Waverly 
and Montrose and territory adjacent 
thereto, to the Lake Region company. 

January 25: Continued cross-examina- 
tion of D. F. Jurgensen, state engineer, 
in rate investigation of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. under way in St. 
Paul. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Leight Independent Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to reduce all tele- 
phone rates to subscribers renting business, 
residence or farm telephones 25 cents a 
month and to reduce the present switching 
rate $1 a year; approved. 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Crete Telephone Co. for 
authority to waive the service connection 
charge on residence telephone installations 
where the wire is already in place, until 
further date; approved. 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Havana Telephone Co. for 
authority to install all telephones, extension 
telephones, bells, gongs and horns without 
charge, to expire July 1, 1933; approved. 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Martell Telephone Co. for 
authority to continue in effect during the 
year 1933 its discount rate from 25 cents 
a month to 75 cents where telephone rentals 
are paid promptly; approved. 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Bancroft Telephone Co. for 
authority to collect rentals hereafter on a 
monthly basis, with gross rates of $2.25 a 
month for farm metallic and $2.00 a month 
for grounded service, with a discount of 
25 cents on each rate if paid by 15th of 
the month; approved. 
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January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Holbrook Central Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to reduce telephone 
rates 25 cents a month; approved. (Com- 
pany operates 30 business, 84 residence, 8 
farm stations and switches 122 farm lines.) 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Naponee Home Telephone 
Co. for authority to reduce residential and 
farm rate from $1.60 to 75 cents and busi- 
ness from $2.00 to $1.10 a month; approved. 
(Company operates 16 business, 51 resi- 
dence and 120 farm stations. ) 

January 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Craig Telephone Co. for 
authority to reduce rates 25 cents a month; 
approved. (Company operates 29 business, 
93 residence and 259 rural stations, and 
is largely farmer-owned. ) 

January 20: Application nled by the 
Amherst Telephone Co. for authority to 
reduce rates 25 cents a month. (Company 
is largely farmer-owned and serves 18 busi- 
ness, 47 residence and 219 farm stations.) 

January 20: Application filed by the 
DuBois Telephone Co. for authority to re- 
duce rates 25 cents a month. (Company 
operates 21 business, 69 residence and 194 
farm stations. ) 

January 20: Application tiled by the 
Upland Telephone Co. for authority to re- 
duce rates 35 cents a month. (It supplies 
22 business, 62 residence and 132 farm sta- 
tions. ) 

January 24: Application filed by Bladen 
district of the Glenwood Telephone Co. 
for authority to reduce rates; (co-opera- 
tively-owned by farmers and supplies serv- 
ice to all subscribers on basis of rental or 
stock ownership. ) 

January 26: Application filed by Hazard 
Telephone Co., of Hazard, for authority 
to reduce rates for all classes of service 
to flat charge of $1.00 per month, with 
25 cents added for failure to pay in ad- 
vance. 

January 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Arapahoe Telephone Co. 
for authority to reduce rates; following 
schedule approved: Business, individual, 
$2.00; business, party, $1.75; residence, in- 
dividual, $1.25; residence, two-party, $1.00; 
special party lines, $1.00; farm lines, $1.25; 
switching lines, 40 cents; extension sets, 40 
cents. (Company operates 51 business, 183 
residence and 133 farm stations.) 

January 28: Application of the Blue 
Hill district of Glenwood Telephone Co. 
for authority to publish and enforce the 
reduced rates, found reasonable and sched- 
ule approved as filed. The schedule is: 
Subscribers owning instruments, business, 
net, $1.25; residence, net, $1.05, and rural 
party lines, net, 85 cents; subscribers not 
owning instruments, business, $1.50 net; 
residence, $1.30 net; rural party lines, net, 
$1.10. 

January 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Naponee Telephone Co. 
for authority to amend schedules to pro- 
vide for reduced rates; company empow- 
ered to charge and collect net rates as fol- 
lows, with authority to add 25 cents a 
month where payment is not made in ad- 
vance: Individual and two-party business, 
$1.10; individual and two-party residence, 
75 cents; desk sets, business, $1.25: desk 
sets, residence, $1.00; monophone sets, busi- 
ness, $1.40; extension bells, business and 
residence, 25 cents; extension sets, business, 
75 cents and residence, 50 cents. Supple- 
mental order authorizes reducing of switch- 
ing service for farm lines out of exchange, 
from 50 cents to 35 cents a month, and 
permitting a rate of $1 for three months 
where payment is made quarterly. 

January 28: In the matter of the ap- 
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plication of the DuBois Telephone Co. for 
authority to publish and enforce gross and 
net rate rule, and that their present pub- 
lished rates be the gross rates; this being 
a reduction of 25 cents a month, approved 
and authority granted as asked. 

January 28: Application of the Com- 
stock Telephone Co. for authority to give 
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plication of the Chapman Telephone Asso- 
ciation for authority to reduce rates, or- 
dered following schedules be effective 
Febuary 1: Net rates: Patron-owned tele- 
phones, business, residence and farm lines, 
$1.00 per month; company-owned | tele- 
phones, business, residence and farm lines, 
$1.25. 


w 
uw 


OKLAHOMA. 

January 19: Petition signed by about 
3,100 residents of Muskogee, filed. It de- 
clared rates charged in Muskogee by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. are ex- 
cessive and asked that they be reduced by 
at least 40 per cent. 

The petitioners declared they would quit 


























additional discount of $3 on yearly rental Ou10. using telephone service if the charge for 
; charge, when paid a year in advance, February 13: Hearing on petition of the business telephones were not reduced from 
granted; order to remain in force for one Ohio Community Telephone Co. for per- $5 to $3; if the charge for residence tele- 
year. The company operates 214 stations, mission to abandon its exchange at Pied- phones were not reduced from $3 to $1.50. 
largely rural. mont, Harrison county, from which it or if a reasonable reduction could not be 
January 28: In the matter of the ap- serves 14 customers. agreed to. 
‘ plication of the Campbell Telephone Co. Claiming that the operation of this ex- February 14: Hearing on complaint of 
. for authority to reduce rates, approval change has resulted in “substantial” finan- the residents of Kingfisher against the 
| granted following schedule: Business cial loss, the company requests authority Western Telephone Corp. asking a reduc- 
i lines, $1.80 per month; residence and farm to serve these customers from its exchange _ tion in rates. 
lines, $1.30. (Company operates 379 sta- at Holloway, Belmont county, and thus February 15: Hearing on complaint of 
" tions, of which subscribers own 290, and avoid the necessity of levying a toll charge the citizens of Guymon against the West- 
= service largely rural.) against service to Flushing from the Pied- ern Telephone Corp. requesting a reduction 
: January 28: In the matter of the ap- mont exchange area. in rates. 
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of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Elections. 


BLooMFIELD, lowa.—The officers of the 
Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co. are: W. O. 
McMillan, president; John Denny, vice- 
president; Floyd Sloan, secretary; W. H. 
Wiseman, treasurer; W. S. Neal and Z. W. 
Hubbartt, members of executive commit- 
tee. 

The directors for Bloomfield are: M. I. 
Pence, Guy Evans, George Hutchings, E. 
D. Wilson, W. H. Wiseman, W. B. Tay- 
lor, J. F. Lang, J. M. Hutchings, O. F. 
Sloan, Clyde Spurgeon, Harry Burchett, 
G. F. Barker, H. W. Tarrence and Ed- 
ward Shaw. 


Etprince, Ilowa.—The Eldridge Mutual 
Telephone Co. has reelected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: William 
Kreiter, president; Ferdinand Baustian, 
vice-president; M. H. Calderwood, secre- 
tary; Albert C. Oetzmann, treasurer. The 
directors include Walter E. Jahn, V. A. 


Eckermann, Henry Keppy, Sr., Henry 
Moeller and Herman Fredericks. 
LIBERTYVILLE, IowA—At the annual 


meeting of the Libertyville Telephone Co., 
S. K. Davis was elected president; Fred 
Johnson, vice-president ; Ed Williams, sec- 
retary; Dan Peebler, treasurer; directors: 
Albert Greenfield, Frank Stever, Raymond 
Peebler and Charles Pearson. 


Mr. Ausurn, lowa.—Officers of the Mt. 
Auburn Telephone Switchboard Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year have been elected 
as follows: John Struve, president; Al 
Healy, vice-president; Forest Abbott, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

NASHVILLE, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Nashville Telephone Co., Melvin 
Miller was elected president and Henry 
Kokemiller was reelected secretary. Others 
on the board of directors are Frank Greun- 
waldt, Herb Littel and William Miller, Sr. 

They reduced the assessments to $7 for 
share owners per year and $9 for tele- 
phone renters per year. 

McCune, Kans.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the McCune Mutual Telephone Co., 
Dr. L. S. Wilson was reelected president ; 
R. D. Baker, vice-president; Roy Hankins, 
treasurer and W. H. Gracey, secretary. 

The directors reelected are: Dr. L. S. 
Wilson, R. D. Baker, Roy Hankins, W. H. 
Gracey, L. E. Wilson, H. L. Stewart and 
G. H. Dyer. 


Grant City, Mo.—Officers of the Grant 


City Telephone Corp. recently reelected 
are: S. W. Lowry, president; Clark 
Gardner, secretary-treasurer; W. V. Hau- 


ber, John C. 


Jamison, and Jay W. Baker, 
directors. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mepora, Itt.—The principal business 
building of Medora, housing the postoffice, 
a drug store, the telephone exchange, an 
oil company office and a harness shop, was 
destroyed by a $20,000 fire on January 26. 

RocueEster, INp.—A quail recently caused 
a short circuit in telephone wires north 
of Rochester, service being disrupted over 
a wide area. A trouble-shooter found the 
quail fastened between two wires. 

Dennison, lowa.—J. R. Shipley, who 
has been located at Dennison as state su- 
perintendent of the Western Telephone Co., 
Inc., for the past three years, has been 
transferred to Omaha, Neb. He is suc- 
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ceeded here by Wilbur Nehler of Clarence, 
Mo. Del Elwell is retained as the local 
manager for the company. 

During Mr. Shipley’s residence in Denni- 
son he made numerous friends, all of whom 
wish him succeess in his new field of labor. 


Fercuson, lowA—At the annual meet- 
ing of the "Ferguson Telephone Co. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Doud were engaged as tel- 
ephone operators. 

Locan, Iowa.—One hundred members of 
the Harrison County Farmers Holiday As- 
sociation presented themselves at the office 
of the Boyer Valley Telephone Co. at 
Woodbine recently and demanded that rates 
on rural lines be reduced to 75 cents a 
month and back dues canceled to date. 

Superintendent Lester D. Meyers told the 
farmers it was impossible to meet the de- 
mands. The company was given ten days 
to consider demands or remove their lines 
from private property. The company op- 
erates exchanges at Dunlap, Woodbine and 
Logan. 

Marenco, Iowa.—The Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co. recently announced the opening 
of a new telegraph office in its building 
here, in accordance with arrangements with 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Corp. 

Telegrams may be telephoned to the tel- 
egraph office and the charges billed on the 
regular monthly telephone bill. 

The telegraph office will be open for bus- 
iness from 8 a. m. until 5:30 p. m. How- 
ever, messages will be received or deliv- 
ered by telephone at all hours, day and 
night, including Sundays and holidays. Tel- 
egrams will be delivered by means of the 
telephone or by messenger when necessary. 

Preston, lowa.—Directors of the Pres- 
ton Telephone Co. have reduced its annual 
rates from $15 to $12. The new schedule 
represented a compromise with the patrons, 
64 of whom had petitioned the board for 
a rate of $7.50 annually. The new sched- 
ule means a reduction of nearly $1,500 in- 
come from the 495 telephones in service. 
All salaries have been cut to offset the 
reduced revenues. 

Rernseck, lIowa.—The Central Iowa 
Telephone Co. has filed a petition in the 
office of the clerk of courts of Grundy 
county asking to be permitted to place tes- 
timony in the records showing that the 
wires and poles now used on the streets 
and in the alleys in Reinbeck were installed 
for that purpose as far back as 1897. 

Grant City, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Grant City Telephone Corp. 
held recently, the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer Clark Gardner showed the com- 
pany to be in a satisfactory financial con- 
dition. 

Mr. Gardner has been a member of the 
board of directors for 27 years and sec- 
retary-treasurer for 22 years. 

MANHATTAN, Kans.—The “Municipal 
Organization for Lower Telephone Rates’ 
in Kansas was formed here on January 235. 
Approximately 150 representatives of 50 
cities in the state participated in a meeting 
at which a resolution was adopted stating 
that telephone companies had refused to cut 
rates “commensurate with the economic 
condition.” 

The cities’ representatives were urged to 
raise a cent per capita in their communities 
for a fund to be used to obtain lower tele- 
phone rates. 
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